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CN CALLING 

God wantstheboys,the merry, 
merry boys, 

God wants the boys, with all 
their joys, 

That He as gold may make 
them pure, 

And teach them trials to 
endure. 

His heroes brave He’ll have 
them be, 

Fighting for truth and purity. 

God wants the boys. 


Number 1018 September 24 ,1933 



The Call to 
Every Man 
and Nation 

See page 6 
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THESE WONDERFUL DAYS 

It is impossible in these anxious days to imagine what will have happened when printed words reach the public in a weekly paper printed days ahead, but the C N believes 
the end of all these troubles will be ah immense step forward for the final peace of Europe, and the firm establishment of Liberty and Justice among the nations. 


The Prime Minister 
Begins a New Era 

A FLIGHT FOR HISTORY 


YY7iiatkver it is that happens, these 
W must for ever be remembered 
as wonderful days. Hie Twelfth of 
September will be remembered for two 
speeches, the Fifteenth of September 
for the meeting of two men. 

On that great day the Prime 
Minister lifted up the hearts of the 
world by a bold act which gives him 
an immortal place in history. With 
the shadows of war gathering over 
Europe, Mr Chamberlain flew to see 
Herr Hitler, and we may imagine him 
saying, as the two leaders shook hands, 
y You and I can save ten million 
lives.” 

In an age when nothing is secret, 
when we sit at our hearths and hear 
Hitler speaking and listen hourly to 
the news which may mean Peace or 
War, it is not impossible for miracles 
to happen which will abolish enmity 
and prejudice and misunderstanding. 

, Come what may, the Prime Minister 
and the Fuehrer have broken a vicious 
circle which in the past has had the 
fate of millions in its grip; now the 
idea of the League will have another 
chance, for things can be talked over. 

Let us look at the beginning of it 
all, on the day of the two speeches, one 
hardly noticed, one listened to by an 
anxious world. 

The speech of which little notice was 
taken was made at the League 
Assembly at Geneva by Mr Jordan of 
New Zealand ; the speech to which 
millions listened was Herr Hitler's. 

Now that it has had time to think, 
we believe that the world will have no 
doubt whatever that, not for the first 
time, salvation lies in Jordan. 

What Mr Jordan, the Acting Presi¬ 
dent, said in opening the League 
.Assembly was that the desire of the 
people of every country was for peace. 
It was twenty years since the nations, 
profoundly shaken in their habits, 
beliefs, and consciences, set themselves 
to adopt a new code of behaviour. 
The confusion of the world had come 
from the abandonment of their faith 
in the Covenant by some countries, 
but they knew that if peace were 
violated it would not be possible for 
any who violated it to count on the 
neutral ity of even those countries that 
may seem to be most remote. 

It will be good for all of us to remem¬ 
ber these words spoken by Mr Jordan : 

Through all our thoughts in these days 
there runs a challenging contrast between 
what is and what might be. We have 
fear, insecurity, gross inequality, and 


want. We have intolerance born of fear, 
injustice practised by those who yesterday 
were themselves its victims. Instead cf 
all these, we could, with the opportunities 
which are ours, and with the application 
of common-sense , build up a better order 
than the world has ever known . 

That was the important speech 
made on September 12. As for Herr 
Hitler's speech it is impossible not to 
feel that the great Leader of the 
German people failed to do himself 
justice. 

Yet it must be felt, in spite of all the 
anxiety and uncertainty still prevail¬ 
ing, that this speech was something 
like an event of which history will take 
note. We believe it was not the speech 
Herr Hitler intended to make, but was 
the result of the remarkable fact that 
in one of its dramatic hours the Nazi 
Government found itself confronted 
with the resolute spirit of six nations, 
all of whom had suddenly come 
together to resist another act of 
violence in Europe. 

It was what the world has waited so 
long for, a practical demonstration of 
collective security. It was the League 
idea at work. What is important for 
the historian is to see if it succeeds. 

It was Herr Hitler himself who, in 
his angry speech, reminded us that* we 
should take long views, and that the 
history of a millennium comprises only 
a few generations. Yes, the League 
has had less than one generation to 
bring its great idea to harvest, but the 
spirit it is fighting has had 1000 years. 

It was Herr Hitler also who reminded 
the world of his services for peace. 
They must be admitted. It is not to 
be doubted that his final acceptance of 
Germany’s western frontiers is a great 
service to the cause of peace, and here 
the world has taken him at his word. 
His naval agreement with this country 
is another service to peace. But it 
is unhappily true that whatever 
Germany has done for peace has 
been heavily weighed down in the 
scales by the greatest disservice she 
has done to the world in refusing to be 
a good neighbour. 

It is true that the democratic 
governments taught Herr Hitler the 
terrible lesson that it is easier to right 
wrongs by making people afraid than 
by asking for justice. But it is no 
longer true that any country wishes to 
be unjust to Germany or to keep her 
down. There is no act of justice due to 
Germany which the Greater powers of 
Europe are not willing to consider with 

Continued on page 2 
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Helping the Older 
Unemployed 

The Brynmawr 
Experiment 

What is done at Brynmawr for the 
older unemployed is what men of good¬ 
will would like to see done everywhere. 

Among these men of goodwill is an 
Order of friends, a group of women as 
well as men, who put the experiment at 
Brynmawr on its feet. The idea was 
to provide land and stock and machinery 
by which, instructed in their use, the 
older unemployed could add to their 
unemployment allowances. The benefit 
was twofold. They learned boot-making 
or furniture-making, and so occupied 
hours which otherwise would have been 
idle, learning new trades, and so acquir¬ 
ing a new interest in their lives, while 
adding to their incomes something they 
had earned. 

The Brynmawr scheme is the triumph 
of the Order of friends. Brynmawr 
furniture can be seen in a Cavendish 
Square showroom, opened last spring 
by Mrs Neville Chamberlain; and 
Brynmawr is itself a show-place with a 
nursery school, and swimming-baths, 
and clubs for men, women, and young 
people, and is altogether a happy com¬ 
munity, and the'pride of Monmouthshire. 

The Only Profiteers 

A scheme like this wants a good deal 
of management, supervision, and sym¬ 
pathy. Nobody must make profit out 
of it. The only profiteers are the un¬ 
employed workpeople, and their profits 
will never rouse envy. Others must 
make their efforts their own reward, 
and this rule has been steadfastly 
followed by the Order of friends. 

But the best-laid scheme of friends 
will sometimes go agley, and even when 
encouraged by the Government and 
given grants by the Special Areas 
Commissioner may not achieve the 
success they deserve. It has been so 
at Wigan in Lancashire, where Govern¬ 
ment aid was scanty, because Lanca¬ 
shire is not scheduled as a special area, 
arid voluntary assistance from the 
general public was not forthcoming. 

Consequently the Wigan experiment 
has been reluctantly closed down, and 
effort has- been concentrated on Mon¬ 
mouth. The “ subsistence production ” 
idea is therefore still on its trial. It 
deserves success, and we do not doubt 
that those who have made it successful 
in one place will start again in others— 
and try, try, try again. 

The Old Hansom Cabby 

The hansom-cab, familiar to a former 
generation, is practically unknown to 
our boys and girls. 

One of the last three hansom-cab 
drivers in London, Charlie Wolff, who 
is now 86, has just been added to the 
pension list of the London Cab and 
Horse Omnibus Drivers Aid Association. 
For over 60 years he drove a hansom, 
and has many tales to tell of his ex¬ 
periences. 

■The hansom-cab was not deemed a 
very safe vehicle, but it was light and 
fast. It had two big wheels, the axle- 
trees being sunk, with a dicky for the 
driver at the back, so that lie was 
perched up above the roof. He spoke 
to his customers through a little trap¬ 
door in the roof. The horse between 
the shafts formed the front support of 
the cab. 

The inventor was an architect named 
Hansom, who thought it safe, but in 
fact some serious accidents occurred in 
its use. Its peculiar shape made it a 
'feature of London streets, and young 
people loved it for its speed. A journey 
in a hansom had a touch of romance 
which can never attach to a taxi. 
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Let Us Clean Up 
Our House 

By Sir Newman Flower 

We most gladly find room for this letter on 
the fashionable cruelty which still survives in 
some parts of this country. It is from Sir 
Newman Flower, the famous publisher. 

In the present international situation 
British prestige carries great weight 
because we conduct ourselves to a 
rule of humanity, kindness, and under¬ 
standing with adjacent nations. 

But consider the canker, within us 
which we quietly hide. A few days ago 
a Somerset stag was hounded over a 
cliff to avert being torn to death by 
hounds. It was a clear case of animal 
suicide. This for the satisfaction of a 
bunch of idle people who take pleasure 
in the sufferings of an animal. Children 
saw this thing happen. 

Is this what we (who take an .en¬ 
nobled place in the dictates of nations) 
are bringing our children up to ? 

The Bill against the bestialities of 
stag-hunting lias been before the House 
of Parliament for some time. 

Let us clean up our house. 

Prince Arthur 

There was laid to rest at Windsor 
last week Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
grandson of Queen Victoria and cousin 
of the King, who came from Balmoral 
to stand by his grave. 

Prince Arthur was the only son of 
the only living son of Queen Victoria, 
the Duke of Connaught. He was in the 
prime of life and had won for himself 
the affection of his friends and the 
esteem of the nation. A distinguished 
soldier, a successful administrator, and 
a tireless worker for charity, he entered 
public life by serving King George the 
Fifth at a time when his own sons 
were too young to take part in affairs. 
He gave up the chance to rule a German 
State in order to remain an Englishman, 
and all his life he lived for the country 
he served in a hundred ways. 

His only son was born in 1914 ; his 
father is 88. 


Our Postwomen 

A Remarkable Record 

Few people, know that there are 639 
postwomen in the United Kingdom. 

They are to be found in remote 
country districts, and some of their 
walking records are staggering. 

The most remarkable record, is that of 
Mrs Witton. When she was a little girl 
she began to give her father, who was 
a postman at Heacham in Norfolk, a 
hand with his work, and when she grew 
up and married she became a post¬ 
woman. She was one for 37 years, and 
in all that time covered 100,000 miles. 

England's oldest postwoman is said 
to be Miss P. Padgham of Lamberhurst 
in Kent. She is 67 and has been deliver¬ 
ing letters for 31 years. 

Another Kentish postwoman is Miss 
Grace Coles of Wrotham, on the edge 
of the Downs, who may be seen each 
day walking briskly from Pilgrim's Way 
to Labour in Vain Hill. 

The Mary Barrow of Truro 

There is still sailing the seas around 
our coasts a three-masted schooner, the 
Mary Barrow of Truro, owned and sailed 
by Captain Peter Mortenscn, which 
carries two triangular topsails just like 
the sails carried by the Alexandrian corn 
ships of the time of St Paul, nearly 
1900 years ago. 

Scholars who know tell us that the 
narrative in the Acts of the Apostles 
of the voyage and shipwreck of the 
Apostle Paul is in all truth a most 
accurate log of all that happened. 

The ship of Alexandria in which 
the centurion Julius and his prisoners 
embarked had one mast on which was a 
yard with one large, square sail. Above 
this were two triangular topsails, exactly 
like those of the Mary Barrow of today. 

The corn ship was probably not much 
bigger than the Mary Barrow, and might 
perhaps carry 200 tons of corn. 

Whatever the number of souls on 
board, they must have had in those days 
a most uncomfortable time, and we can 
imagine their relief at arriving after all 
their adventures in the Bay of Naples. 


Little News Reel 

When the four ponds on Mitchain 
Common were cleaned the other day two 
lorries were needed to remove the litter. 

Wales is having a record honey crop. 

A Southend nurse has collected 14,660 
farthings for a missionary sale of work. 

A well-known Italian journalist has 
had to resign from the Italian Press 
Association, of which he was secretary, 
because he is a bachelor. 

The streets in Sydney, Australia, may 
soon have Belisha Beacons, which may 
be called after Mr Bruxner, the NS W 
Minister of Transport. 

America's Chinese population has 
contributed over £5,000,000 towards 
Chinese resistance to the Japanese. 

Girl Guides are copying Lady Baden- 
Powell’s original money gift to the Girl 
Guide World Hostel by giving is for 
every year they have been Guides. 

A pilot of the aeroplanes provided by 
the Swedish Red Cross to bring sick 
people from remote districts to hospital 
has carried his 500th patient. 

Any of the lifeboats on the new liner 
Queen Elizabeth can be launched in just 
over a minute. 

All private schools in Austria have 
been closed down. 

Nearly £1,000,000 worth of gold has 
been collected in China for the War 
Fund. 

The attempt to raise the gold from 
the Lutine has been abandoned, it being 
felt that the gold is not there. 

THINGS SEEN 

Laburnum blooming last week in a 
garden on the River Dart. 

A scarlet runner bean 16 inches long 
in an Essex garden. 

* A flower show in the little garden of 
St Paul’s Cathedral. 

A ptarmigan (which is rarely seen 
south of the Scottish Highlands) in a 
meadow at Eye in Suffolk. 

A young man, driving a car in Kilma- 
colm, Scotland, mounting the pave¬ 
ment to post a letter. 


Two Speeches For History 


Continued from page 1 

sympathy and the very real desire for 
mutual settlement. 

We hear much of the torture of 
3,500,000 Germans in Czeclio-Slovakia, 
but all the world knows that it is 
mainly propaganda (except the German 
people, for whom news has been manu¬ 
factured and from whom the truth is 
kept). The point of agreement now 
reached by the Czech proposals (brought 
about by the friendly counsel of 
Lord Runciman) would make these 
Sudeten Germans the most fortunate 
minority in any European land. If it 
were not so grave a matter the world 
must have laughed to hear the anger of 
Herr Hitler about Minorities. Has Herr 
Hitler heard of the concentration camps 
of Germany, of the robbing of Jews, of 
the beating of men who dare to assert 
their freedom, of the torture of Pastor 
Niemoeller who must not go into his 
pulpit to declare his faith in God and is 
kept in prison after the courts have set 
him free ? 

The truth is that there is no doubt 
whatever that the Czechs and the 
Sudeten Germans can live side by side 
in peace and good neighbourhood, as all 
nationalities do in Switzerland. It was 
last May that the C N suggested that 
Czecho-Slovakia should be made into 
another Switzerland, and it can be done. 
The Czech Government has taken 
immense .strides in this direction, but 
not one inch through all these weeks did 


the Sudeten Germans go towards settling 
the dispute. 

Even now that events have moved so 
far, now that his speech has been 
followed with rioting and killing and 
tile spirit of war at its worst, the 
remarkable turn of events has given 
Herr Hitler the opportunity to make 
himself one of the eternal figures of 
history by removing the bitterness and 
suspicion he has. introduced into inter¬ 
national affairs. There is no need for 
other nations to love Germany and 
Italy, he tells us, “ but no power in the 
world can remove them.” No power 
wishes to remove them, but why should 
they not wish to be loved ? He boasts of 
the greatest fortifications that ever 
existed in the world : 17,000 concrete 
forts built by 460,000 men, a steel front 
in three lines about 30 miles deep, 
behind which stands the German nation 
in arms. It is the Great Wall of China 
again, a return to barbarism, and in any 
case aeroplanes fly over walls. How 
pitiful a boast, and' how much stronger 
is a fortification of goodwill, which Herr 
Hitler can have for the asking. 

Not one stick need he have where 
these majestic forts are rising now, for 
if lie will do unto others as he would 
that others should do unto him the open 
arms and the generous hearts of the 
world are waiting for the German people, 
with the new power that has come to 
them to share with us all in the building 
up of a better world. 


THINGS SAID 

. The general impression is one of total 
eclipse in European politics. 

A Swedish paper 

Herr Hitler is merely using a delayed 
fuse. A New York paper 

Hitler will find a way out of his en¬ 
tanglements without committing suicide. 

Montreal Star 

To be just is to be truly wise/but we 
seem to be unable to apply the lesson 
of history. Mr De Valera 

We in South Africa have learned to 
make war and also to make peace, but 
the Old World never seems able to make 
peace. General Sniuts 

The only war that can end war must 
be waged in the human mind. 

Lord South wood 

Moral rearmament is the world's most 
urgent need. 

Chinese Ambassador in London 

THE BROADCASTER 

giR David Wilkie . has bequeathed 
£ 10,000 to Edinburgh University 
for research. . 

goiiTON Corporation has bought the 
15th-century Smithills Hall and 
grounds for a public playground, at 
a cost of £ 70 , 00 o. 

Nearly three million children are 
receiving milk under the milk-in¬ 
schools scheme. 

^ gift of £25,000 for helping young 
• people has been given to Hastings 
by Alderman Blackman. 
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Looking Down From Snowdon • Safety First For School Cyclists 



In the Morning Early—Looking down from the summit of Snowdon coon after sunrise. The 
take below is Llyn Llydaw, and Moel Siabod, 2865 feet high, is seen rising through the cloud 



No Collection—Letters for dispatch by air are now posted in the 
ordinary pillar-boxes, so the blue boxes are being dismantled 



Expert Advice—A new safety scheme has been started in Essex A Sculptured Cockerel—Mr David Evans, the sculptor, at work on a decoration for the 

schools, nolicemen examining bicycles for possible defects new Plant Breeding Station attached to the Agricultural College at Aberystwyth 
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New Lessons in 
History 

Forty Countries at Zurich 
to Give Them 

A thousand historians from more 
than 40 countries have been meeting 
in Switzerland to tell one another 
what they have learnt in the last 
five years. 

These five years have been throbbing 
with world-shaking events, but the 
historians from the countries of Europe 
and Asia, Africa, and America take no 
notice of these when they confer at 
Zurich. They are concerned, not with 
dates and dynasties, w*ars and revolu¬ 
tions, but with the movements in 
thought and ideas which are at the 
back of them. The history of law and 
of social progress is far more important 
to them than anything else. Military 
history can wait. 

Four Periods 

Their interest in the present is roused 
only when the past throws a light on it; 
and they divide the past into four 
periods: pre-history, when there vrere no 
written records ; ancient history from 
the Babylonians to the Greeks and 
Romans ; the Middle Ages ; and modern 
times. Some idea of what they discuss 
in pre-history may be gained from a 
paper by a Swiss professor on the 
influence which cattle raising and cattle 
raiding by nomad horsemen had on the 
growth of ancient civilisations'. 

In a later epoch they consider the part 
played by Christianity in bringing about 
the collapse of the Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Empires. German scholars 
draw attention to the way the idea of a 
world domination came into being with 
Charlemagne and the Holy Roman 
Empire, which someone has said was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor*yet an 
empire. 

After that comes the consideration of 
how the world woke to the idea of 
geographical discovery with the voyages 
of Magellan. But even more attention 
was given by the historians to the way 
in which trade routes became important 
and colonies grew up. These influenced 
in their turn the policies of nations, and 
the Mediterranean as the route to the 
East gave a new bias to them. 

Birth of New Ideas 

Historical law takes in the framing of 
constitutions, the study of parliaments, 
the codes of laws, the influence of 
guilds and corporations on commercial 
law, and last, but far from least, com¬ 
parisons of the differing ideas on liberty. 

Two more large subjects interest the 
historians, and are of importance to the 
whole world. One is the problem of 
population and how it affects the w r ell- 
being, not of one country alone, but of its 
neighbours, because thereby the econo¬ 
mics and the well-being of all are 
influenced. The other is the birth, the 
growth, and the spread of new ideas 
among the peoples of the world. Some 
ideas shake the foundations of society, 
others spread like an epidemic. The 
historians collect the materials to tell 
us which to embrace and which to avoid. 

These are a few out of a hundred 
problems considered by the .historians 
who have met at Zurich, bringing their 
ideas from the four corners of the earth. 
It is worth noting that only two papers 
touched on military matters; and one 
was on the effects of the French Revolu¬ 
tion on the minds of Napoleon’s soldiers. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aborigines . . . Ab-o-rij-in-eez 

Amoeba.Am-e-bah 

Antioch.An-tee-ok 

Equinox.E-kwin-oks 

Guiana.Ge-ah-nah 

Madreporaria Mad-re-po-ray-rc-ah 
Nucleus ..... New-klee-us 


Seeing and Weighing a Smell 

PHOTOGRAPHING A LILY’S ODOUR 


KING’S ENGLAND BOOK 
OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

A Chorus of Welcome 



Cmells have had their photographs 
taken. At the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition (as in the picture 
above) the lily’s smell is plain for all 
to see. 

So is that of camphor, and, though no 
one looking at the photographs could 
guess what they were, it is clear that the 
photographic plate has beaten the nose. 
The nose can smell a smell, but the 
photographic plate can reproduce it. 

How the nose smells a smell is far 
from being completely known, though it 
is generally believed that particles so 
small as to be invisible arising from the 
odorous substance are carried on air 
currents to the nerve endings in the nose. 
Striking on them, they stimulate the 
nerve to carry the message of smell to 
the brain. 

Very sensitive are these nerve endings, 
so sensitive that they will carry the 
odour of a millionth of a grain of musk 
to the brain as a smell; but they are 
hardly more sensitive than the apparatus 
of M. Breitcnbach of Paris, which records 
the flight and the arrival of the particles. 



He places the sweet-smelling flower, 
or the pungent camphor, in an enclosed 
cell a few hundredths of an inch above 
a pool of clean mercury. 

The odorous particles spread from the 
lily or the camphor to the mercury 
surface, where they would fall unnoticed 
while the mercury remains bright, 
because they are no larger than molecules. 
But when the mercury is covered with 
a thin layer of talc powder the accumu¬ 
lating millions of smell particles form on 
the talc another layer. It is only a 
single molecule thick, no thicker than 
the black film forming on a soap bubble 
just before it breaks, but it is enough 
to push aside the talc layer just beneath 
the flower, or the camphor. 

This effect is Avhat M. Brcitenbach 
photographs ; and he can surely claim 
to be the first to photograph a smell. 
The enlarged photographs, which look 
like those of a whirlpool or a volcanic 
crater, are something more than a 
curiosity, because by observation of the 
layers formed the actual weight of a 
smell can be calculated. 


A Chapel Comes to Light 


Gloucestershire is one of the new volumes 
in the King’s England series, Arthur Mee’s new 
Domesday .Book of England’s ten thousand 
towns, cities, and villages. 

Nearly half the country has now been 
covered by these astonishing volumes, of 
which it has been said that they should be in 
every car. They are published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, this one at 10s 6d. 

Arthur Mee with graceful pen goes on 
to deal faithfully with the principal 
characteristics of our countryside and 
towns. Of our churches, the loveliness 
of Chipping Campden town and Bibury, 
the brasses and woodcarving which 
remain to show that pride of craftsman¬ 
ship which was one of the medieval 
glories of our land, also does he talk with 
scholarly love and lore. And then we 
come to the main feature of the book— 
an alphabetical record of the well and 
little-known places; and of each some¬ 
thing is said which greatly enriches the 
literature of the county. It is a treat 
to browse gently along through the pages, 
every one bringing back some half- 
forgotten tradition or recent bit of his¬ 
tory that will make this book such a 
delight to Gloucestershire men and 
women. Gloucestershire Echo 

There is bound to be a very big public 
for Arthur Mee's Gloucestershire. With 
every justification it is claimed that 
" there have been many books on 
Gloucestershire but never one like this,” 
and one feature of the book which makes 
it notable is that, unlike many books on 
Gloucestershire, it does full justice to 
Bristol. But the description of Bristol 
is only a section of this book. Every 
village and town of any interest at all is 
delightfully described. 

Bristol Evening World 

Mr Mee’s magnificent book is so extra¬ 
ordinarily good that at once we ask 
ourselves the question. Why didn’t 
someone write a book like this years ago ? 
What we would like to emphasise is the 
fact that Mr Mee has, in almost every 
case, something to tell us about the 
villages that no other guide-book has 
chronicled. Our quotations are taken 
quite at random, but they serve to show 
how intensely interesting and alive this 
very different guide-book is. 

Bristol Evening Post 


A storm brought peace to Bridlington, a 
little Yorkshire town, many years ago. 
It was in 1698 that a ship sought 
shelter in the harbour, the Scottish 
skipper meeting a man while ashore to 
whom he confided the news that he had 
only recently been baptised in London 
and admitted into the fellowship of the 
Baptist Church. The Bridlington man, 
Robert Prudom, was so impressed by 
the skipper that he rode off to London, 
where he too was baptised. Then he 
returned to Bridlington and founded 
the second Baptist church in Yorkshire. 
The' first was built at Barnoldswick, 
where it may be seen to this day, but 
the one in Bridlington was forgotten 
for a hundred years or more. 


It was found the other day. During 
alterations in old Bridlington a tiny 
brick building used as a tool-house by 
generations of gardeners was found to 
have been the Baptist chapel in which 
Robert Prudom worshipped at the 
beginning of the iSth century. The 
chapel is so small that it could not have 
held more than 20 people; but it was 
within its walls that Robert Prudom 
and a few of his friends found peace, 
and in its shadow (in a graveyard which 
has been overgrown with weeds longer 
than the oldest inhabitant of Bridlington 
can remember) Robert sleeps to this day. 

It is good to know tliat the Bridling¬ 
ton Corporation are restoring the chapel 
and taking care of the tiny cemetery. 


The Two Pin Riders 


W hatever the fate of harness horses in 
our towns, saddle horses in the 
parks and countryside are increasing 
almost incredibly in number, so what 
more natural than that riders should 
form themselves into clubs ? 

They are doing so, and one such body, 
whose headquarters are in Somerset, 
has the appealing title of the Pack 
Riders. A duty of candidates for 
membership is to discover and record 
unmapped bridle-paths and tracts of 
country where horses may be ridden by 
right, free from motor traffic and from 
stiles and other obstacles that need 
jumping; and so gradually to make a new 
map of England for horse riders alone. 


Equestrian clubs are far from new, 
nor is the one whose name has been 
given unique in respect of title. London 
had until a few years ago, if it has not 
still, a very famous club of this sort, 
called the Two Pins. Its members 
included statesmen, judges, artists, and 
writers of note. 

Its title was always a mystery to the 
general public. It concealed a joke, for 
the club was declared to borrow its name 
from the " two most celebrated of 
English equestrians,” John GilPin and 
Dick TurPin ; and a wit said that 
members of the club represented all the 
dash of the one and the respectability 
of the other. 


Not only have the places been visited, 
but Mr Mee and his helpers, both literary 
and artistic, have imparted a particular 
flavour to their work which will appeal 
to the intelligent reader, however much 
he or she may have profited by the work 
of other hands. As a proof of the 
thoroughness with which even the 
smallest villages have been dealt with 
we may mention Tarlton, near Kemble, 
and the two elm avenues leading to the 
Fosse Way. The writer begins the book 
with the assertion that in the romantic 
west of England there is nothing more 
appealing to the traveller than this fair 
county of Gloucestershire, and he has 
made good his words. Stroud Journal 

This latest addition to Mr Mee’s 
prodigious survey of England is ex¬ 
haustive in its detail of cities, towns, and 
villages. A treasure house of historical 
and present-day facts. Sunday Mercury 

Do you know your Gloucestershire ? 
I, a native of the city, thought I did until 
the last few days, but I realise now that 
there is much that long years of close 
association have missed. So, I believe, 
it will prove to readers of this article 
once they have read Arthur Mee’s 
Gloucestershire. Ah, you may say, just 
another guide-book. That is just what 
it is not. Its 434 pages take us almost 
into the real heart of the Gloucestershire 
people, and present it so skilfully 
blended with the past that there is never 
a dull line. Truly a book packed with 
good things from cover to cover. 

Gloucester Journal 
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EARLY ONE MORNING 

A dustman’s life is not a happy one, but 
many iittle things must happen to cheer 
him up as he goes his daily rounds 

We heard the other day of someone 
who saw one of these men at work very 
early one morning, and as he walked 
wearily along he put his hand into his 
dustcart and pulled out a little bunch of 
heather and held it to his nose, his face 
beaming with delight as he inhaled its 
fragrance. 

Maybe he came from the Highlands and 
the heather made him forget the city and 
think instead of his native mountains. 

SAFETY FIRST FOR BIRDS 

So the poor dogs are to be trained to 
avoid the motor-cars I 

It is certainly necessary to keep dogs 
under control in days when the poor 
things are slain on every road. Indeed, 
it seems that everyone and everything 
must give place to the motorist. 

But what of the birds ? Their dead 
bodies bestrew the country roads, for 
the speeding gentlemen kill them by the 
ten thousand. 

We confess we are puzzled what to 
suggest for the birds. It is clear that 
something ought to be done. 

NOT OFFICIALLY ALIVE 

Mr Charles Edward Short, who lives 
at Norman ton in Yorkshire, is nearly 6o, 
but he has never had a birthday. 

A little while ago he found it necessary 
to produce a copy of his birth certificate, 
and when he did so he learned that 
according to the registrar he had been 
born on September 31,1880. It is obvious, 
of course, that someone blundered, but 
as the original certificate bears this 
entry Mr Short has been informed that 
no alteration can be made. In the eyes 
of the law he has all along been without 
a birthday, though he has been accus¬ 
tomed to celebrating it on October 2. . 

We wonder if, officially speaking, 
Mr Short is alive at all, for if a man 
came into the world on a day which 
never existed we may argue that lie 
cannot be here now. Apparently the 
authorities waive this point, agreeing 
to regard Mr Short as a fact. 

RINGING UP ABOUT THE WEATHER 

The Swedes are great lovers of open- 
air life, revelling in winter sports in the 
winter and swimming in the summer. 

Oslo has recently established a special 
telephone service for the sport-minded. 

The subscriber dials a number and 
asks the telephone girl, if it is winter, how 
the conditions round the city are for 
skiing, or, if it is summer, what is the 
temperature of the water at the various 
bathing resorts. 

SHRUB OF MANY NAMES 

The shrub called the whortleberry in 
many places is also known as the whin- 
berry, the bilberry, and the blaeberry. 
Under the last name it is described with 
much interest in the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture Journal by Mr H. W. Dougall. 

The berry is often gathered by country 
folk to make excellent jams and jellies. 
A dwarf shrub, it is usually found 
associated with heather in the mountain 
heaths and woods of northern and 
central Europe. The fruit, which is 
globular and black, looks blue because 
it is coated with wax. 

The berries are loved by game birds 
and the plant is fodder for sheep when 
they can find nothing better. Judged 
by its composition, the plant provides 
useful food at all times—even in winter; 
its value in early summer is high. 

SUBMARINE STAMPS 

Stamp collectors must have been very 
excited when they heard that the 
Finance Minister of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment had ordered a special issue of sub¬ 
marine stamps, the first made for a 
submarine mail. 

These are to be used on the submarine 
mail service running between Catalonia 
and tire rest of Republican Spain. 


He Made S 

A t Cradley Heath near Birmingham 
lives an old man who has spent his 
life at the forge, and claims to be the 
last man in England to have made chains 
for the American slaves. 

He is Mr Charles Homer, a chain- 
maker with white hair and rosy cheeks. 
Generations of his family made chains 
in the old days when there was no other 
way of making them than the slow 
method of putting them together link 
by link in the domestic workshops of 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire. The 
old home forges were worked by men, 
women, and children ; and it is sad to 
think that one of the best markets for 
their goods was America, where, not so 
many years ago, slaves were worked in 


BEES IN THE CAFE 

A well-known cafe in Warsaw was 
recently visited by a great swarm of 
bees which made a noisy and minute 
inspection of the whole place. 

All the guests departed in hot haste 
while the bees settled on the ceiling. 

After some time the little visitors 
went their way without having stung 
anybody. 

The proprietor of the cafe says this 
incursion of bees is an annual affair; 
and it is all the more remarkable 
because there are no hives within a 
radius of several miles. 

A TRAIN HELD UP BY RABBITS 

The other day a train was heard 
whistling distressingly without ceasing 
outside the station at Ditfurt, near 
Quedlinbourg, in Germany. 

The signalman found himself unable 
to operate the signals, so they sent out 
to see what was the matter. 

The trouble was that rabbits had 
been so industrious in burrowing in 
an embankment that the ground had 
suddenly given way, carrying the signal 
wires along with it. 

GIRL GUIDES IN CORAM S FIELDS 

The Girl Guides have been given a 
hall on the old Foundling Hospital site, 
now known as Coram’s Fields and used as 
a children’s playground. 

The Holborn and Bloomsbury Guides 
have raised funds for the equipment of 
this hall, and have called in the services 
of a young artist. Miss Dorita Kettle well, 
who, with the help of fellow students, 
is decorating the walls with mural 
paintings illustrating Guide Laws and 
Guide activities. 


ave Chains 

gangs, each chained to his neighbour. 
Air Homer remembers his childhood 
when, as a very little fellow, he helped to 
blow the bellows at his grandfather’s 
forge. He was only six when he was 
taught his trade, learning to hammer 
glowing iron on the anvil, and never- 
having time to think of the human 
misery with which the chains he made 
were associated. 

The abolition of slavery, the Factory 
Reform Acts, and the mechanical pro¬ 
cesses by which chains are now made ha ve 
all helped to sweep away the old hand¬ 
made chain trade, but it is strange to 
think that in England there should still 
be at least one man who forged the 
links of servitude. 


THE MISCHIEVOUS WIND 

The wind played a trick on two people 
the other day. 

At Dingwall in Scotland a nurseryman 
tending his plants was surprised to see 
a wisp of hay flying through the ether 
and come landing at his feet. Looking 
up, he saw high in the heavens other 
wisps of falling hay, until his garden was 
scattered with as much hay as a man 
could hold in his arms ! 

As there was no hayfield for miles 
around the astonished man came to the 
conclusion that the hay must have got 
caught in a whirlwind and been carried 
a long way before finally coming down. 

The other joke the mischievous wind 
had was with a farmer in Devon. He 
was watching a sheep fair when sud¬ 
denly his hat was whisked away by an 
invisible hand. Away it soared, high 
over the church steeple and across the 
fields, until its joy-ride came to an end 
in a field a quarter of a mile away. 

METHODIST MUTTON 

At a time when the tithe is being 
abolished it is interesting to hear that at 
Rosedale in Yorkshire a form of tithe 
has been voluntarily revived. 

Money is urgently needed for repairs 
to the little Methodist chapel and some¬ 
one who knows how little loose cash 
most of the farmers round about have to 
spare has hit on the happy idea of asking 
them to give a sheep toward the funds. 

A live sheep is easier to find than a 
pound note, and the farmers are respond¬ 
ing to the appeal in a generous way. A 
local transport driver has offered to 
collect the sheep and to take them to 
market, and it is hoped' that what the 
village folk now call Methodist mutton 
will fetch a higher price than usual. 


AN AIRMARK 

If a notable event on land is a land¬ 
mark we suppose a notable event in the 
air may be called an airmark. 

, It is indeed notable that the first 
consignment of perishable fruit and 
flowers has been sent from South Africa 
to Europe by aeroplane. It is thought 
that fruit picked " table ripe ” can thus 
be landed in good condition without an 
expensive system of preservation cn 
route. We do not know what the costs 
are or how such a method compares 
with cold storage. 

PIGEON NEWS 

New Jersey fishermen have been 
accustomed to take pigeons with them 
when they go to sea, in order to send 
home news of the fish which the}" have 
caught. 

Three times this season the coast¬ 
guards have got news by pigeon of 
fishing-boats in distress, and have gone 
out to the rescue. 

THE ANTI-LITTER DOG 

An attendant in Kensington Gardens 
is training a dog to pick up litter and 
put it in a wastepaper basket. 

This seems to be a very sensible idea, 
and perhaps park attendants up and 
down the land might well begin training 
dogs to clean up our open spaces. 

It would be odd if the day should 
come when dogs were more anxious to 
keep the world tidy than their masters. 

THE 34-YEAR-OLD CAR 

Paris was much amused and interested 
the other day on seeing a pre-war car 
being driven along her streets ; and now 
comes news that Los Angeles too was 
startled when Mr George Green arrived 
there in his 1904 model car, after having 
crossed the American continent in it. 

He started from his home in New 
Jersey, and when the veteran car did 
eventually arrive at its journey’s end its 
proud owner said it had behaved won¬ 
derfully well on its 3000-mile journey. 

ROOKS AS WEATHER EXPERTS 

An old Craven (Yorkshire) farmer 
declares that he has solved the problem 
of his haymaking time by keeping a close 
watch on the movements of the rooks. 

When they go foraging for food a 
long way from the rookery he can 
depend upon the weather keeping fine. 
If they remain near their nesting sites 
it is most likely to be wet or stormy. 

They can foretell thunderstorms and 
seem to know a long time beforehand 
what sort of weather is coming. 

“ They don’t wait till t’ weather’s 
here to tell you what’s coming, like 
those chaps on t’ wireless/’ he declares. 



On the left, a GWR Special used for spraying the tracks with a weed-killing solution ; and, on the right, preparing a snow 
plough for winter use on the IMS between Settle and Carlisle, a section of the line where snowdrifts are often encountered 
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The Call to Every Man 
and Nation 

All C N readers will be much impressed 
by a remarkable letter which appeared the 
other day in The Times, signed by 17 of the 
leading men of the nation, among them Lord 
Baldwin, Lord Lytton, Lord Stamp, Lord 
Desborough, Lord Birdwood, Marshal 
Trenchard of the RAF, Professor Mackail, 
and Sir William Bragg. 

In the anxious days through which the 
world is passing it is helpful to read this call 
to seriousness by men of high distinction 
in so many realms of thought and work. 

In this letter there is no in¬ 
tention of ■ questioning the 
convictions of those nations who 
are struggling for principles in 
which they believe. Neverthe¬ 
less today all are anxiously ask¬ 
ing. To what is the world heading? 
What is the future of civilisation? 

The world cannot for ever 
continue plunging from crisis to 
crisis. We must act, before 
crisis ends in catastrophe ; we 
must use the present breathing 
space, which may be brief, to 
penetrate below symptoms into 
their causes, and initiate that 
fundamental change which alone 
will break a vicious circle. In 
the words of the leader of a great 
nation : “ It is an entirely new 
spirit which must be acquired 
and enthroned.” The strength 
of a nation consists in the vitality 
of her principles. Policy, foreign 
as well as domestic, is for every 
nation ultimately determined by 
the character of her people and 
the inspiration of her leaders ; 
by the acceptance in their lives 
and in their policy of honesty, 
faith, and love as the foundations 
on which a new world may be 
built. Without these qualities 
the strongest armaments, the 
most elaborate pacts, only post¬ 
pone the hour of reckoning. 

The real need of the day is 
therefore moral and spiritual 
rearmament. A growing body 
of people in this and other 
countries are making it their aim. 
It is a work in which all men and 
women, in all countries and of all 
races, are called to share and 
have power to help. Were we, 
together with our fellow-men 
everywhere, to put the energy 
and resourcefulness into this 
task that we now find ourselves 
obliged to expend on national 
defence the peace of the world 
would be-assured. 

God's Living Spirit calls each 
nation, like each individual, to 
its highest destiny, and breaks 
down the barriers of fear and 
greed, of suspicion and hatred. 
This same Spirit can transcend 
conflicting political systems, can 
reconcile order and freedom, can 
rekindle true patriotism, can 
unite all citizens in the service of 
the nation, and all nations in the 
service of mankind. “ Thy Will 
be done on earth ” is not only a 
prayer for guidance, but a call to 
action. For His Will is our Peace. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Cheating the People 

There are thousands of people who 
avail themselves of the BBC 
broadcasts without paying the licence 
fee of ios a year. 

The fee is so small that this form of 
cheating is singularly mean. It is not 
the Government that is cheated by 
the evasion, but the mass of listeners. 

We are glad, therefore, that the 
Ipswich magistrates have not only 
fined a woman convicted of the cheat, 
hut have also, for the first time, exer¬ 
cised the power they have to confiscate 
the offender's receiver. As this, it is 
said, cost £63, the fine is a properly 
serious one. 

© 

Abraham Lincoln’s Letter 

rah am Lincoln, on hearing a 
friend speak abuse of another, 
advised him to sit down and put all the 
abuse into a letter/ “ It will do you 
good ! " he said. 

The letter was written, and read to 
Lincoln, who commended it for its 
severity. The writer was pleased, and 
asked him, “ How would you advise 
me to send it ? ” 

“ Send it ? ” said Lincoln. " Oh, 
I wouldn’t send it. I sometimes 
write a letter like that, and it does me 
good, but I never send it.” 

© 

Five Million Club 

^e like the Five Million Club, which 
is to focus public attention on 
the fact that 5,000,000 boys and girls 
have no playground within reasonable 
walking distance of their homes. 

Its chairman is the Headmaster of 
Rugby, and its address is 13 Elizabeth 
Street, London, S W 1. It has 20,000 
members and invites us all to join. 
It wants pennies or shillings to buy up 
bits of land in towns and turn them 
into playgrounds. 

Why should not the Health Ministry 
put a sum into its next estimates to 
clear the account at a stroke ? In 
what better way could £250,000 be 
spent ? We commend it to our 
excellent Minister of Health. 


The Negro Nation 

^hen the Negroes of the United 
States and other lands volun¬ 
teered for active service during the 
Great War responsible spokesmen of 
their race asked in return that they 
should be treated as a nation and the 
name of their race written with a 
capital N. 

For years the newspapers complied. 
The C N has always given the Negro 
his capital N. 

Now the tide of courtesy has ebbed. 
In the majority of newspapers, especi¬ 
ally some specialising in American 
news, the word has languished back 
into its old form, as if a member of 
the Negro race were an animal or an 
article. Negro is a capital noun, and 
we owe the race the courtesy we pay 
to every other race. 

© 

The Camp Schools 
■yHAT it's an ill wind that blows 
nobody good is an old and true 
saying, and the new movement to 
establish camp schools is proof of it. 

As part of air defence the nation 
needs to consider gravely the dispersal 
of town populations in a case of air 
raids, and how to do it is a difficult 
question. 

As an answer to one part of the 
question it would clearly help the 
evacuation of town children if they 
were already accustomed to the use of 
camp schools. 

The camp school is a splendid thing 
in itself, and if the fear of war helps 
the movement it will be one point 
scored for Fear 1 But why should 
fear operate in the matter ? Let us 
have the camp schools at the earliest 
possible moment for their own sake. 
There is much to do before they can 
be ready on a big scale. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Have you ever thought that someone 
may be taking you as their model in 
life , miking a hero of you , looking up 
to you? If this should happen to be 
true ought you not to be careful about 
everything you say and do ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


'There is a shop for every 76 persons 
living in London. And many 
counter attractions. 

0 

H large family goes 
far to provide its 
own entertainment. 

If it is a musical 
entertainment some¬ 
times not far enough . 

' 0 

Allotment holders 
object to giving 
up their land. They 
have set objections. 

0 

JfBE piano is played 
by more people 
than it used to be. But 
usually not more than 
two at a time . 


Peter Puck Wants to Know 



Why we pat the dog 
and stroke the eat 


'There is no fun like work, says a 
speaker. If there were we should 
all want work. 

0 

y[ famous play - 
wright is said to 
be a good cook. But 
she won't boil down 
her plays. 

0 

Hough football 
grounds favour 
home teams. But 
rough footballers 
don’t favour any¬ 
body. 

0 

author said he 
did not know what 
O K meant. Not a 
man of letters. 


The Blind Man Happy 

By The Pilgrim 

LJe is one of the busiest men in 
A * Manchester.' He spends his 
mornings in his garden, where he is 
making experiments with vegetables. 

His afternoons are often spent in 
the university laboratories or a library; 
and in the evening he studies scientific 
journals. In addition to all this he 
finds time to examine furs, letting his 
thin, sensitive fingers slip over them 
before buying them for his wife to sell 
in their fur shop. 

The fact that he is blind seems 
to make little difference, and he is 
certainly too busy to sit moping 
because his sight has gone. During 
the war he was a brilliant investigator 
into the science of explosives, and it 
was while engaged at a munition 
factory that he lost his sight. He has 
a pension, but his wife has to work 
hard to make a fair income for them 
both from the shop. 

The wonderful thing, about the 
doctor and his wife is the way they 
share responsibility ; and the astonish¬ 
ing thing about the doctor himself is 
his triumph over affliction. He went 
blind in 1922. He was operated on 
eight times. He spent half a year 
in the care of a famous German 
surgeon, but nothing could save his 
sight. Today he is a happy man. 
His wife does everything in the busi¬ 
ness except the buying of the furs. 
His secretary shares his office work 
and his gardening. With these friends 
he makes a good thing of living, and, 
though his brilliant mind works in the 
dark, it enables him to pioneer a road 
in furs and plants and dynamite. 
There is no telling what his constant 
experimenting may produce. 

• « 

Children, Do You Ever? 

^hildren, do you ever, 

^ In walks by land or sea. 
Meet a little maiden 
Long time lost to me ? 

She is gay and gladsome, 

Has a laughing face, 

And a heart as sunny. 

And her name is Grace. 

Naught she knows of sorrow. 
Naught of doubt or blight; 
Heaven is just above her— 

All her thoughts are white. 

Long time since I lost her, 

That other Me of mine ; 

She crossed into Time's shadow 
Out of Youth's sunshine. 

Now the darkness keeps her ; 
And, call her as I will. 

The years that lie between us 
Hide her from me still. 

I am dull and pain-worn. 

And lonely as can be ; 

1 Oh, children, if you meet her. 
Send back my other Me ! 

Grace Denis Litchfield 

« 

A Prayer For This Day 

Lord, this day let me touch as many 
lives as possible for Thee, and every 
life I touch do Thou by Thy Holy 
Spirit quicken, whether by the words 
I speak, the prayer I breathe, or the 
life I live. Amen 
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THE UGLY 
DUCKLING 

The Romance of a 
London Tree 

Something has been happening in a 
London street that wouldhave delighted 
Hans Andersen with his fairy fancies. 

Several years ago a young tree was 
planted by the pavement edge to replace 
one that had been blown down in a storm. 

The newcomer was a mystery to all 
who do not recognise the species of trees 
they see ; it had a spindly trunk, very 
thin branches, and tiny leaves, and the 
colour of its bark, an indefinite dingy 
brown, was voted a very poor effort on 
the-part of-Nature. 

A London pavement tree requires a 
good constitution to withstand the 
rigours of its situation—fogs, smoke, 
long droughts, and many an urban 
hardship undreamed of in the books of 
forestry; but this stripling went on 
growing its branches and thickening its 
trunk, and, cleared one summer of a 
terrific attack of huge caterpillars, did 
its best to justify its position. 

Still, for all its lightsome grace, it was 
much despised for the unloveliness of its 
dingy coat. But this autumn a wonder 
has happened. Great rains followed 
prolonged drought, and, drinking up a 
supply, the tree seemed suddenly to 
swell. It burst off its bark,* and, like 
a harlequin resplendent in his suit of 
spangles after he has discarded his 
shabby gown in the wings, here at last 
was displayed the treasure hidden by 
the murky "bark. Within was a superb 
coat of silver, and a lovely silver birch 
stood revealed, a botanical swan of 
beauty emerging from an ugly .duckling 
of seven years or more. 

MARCHING TO HIS 
CENTENARY 

Sir Thomas Barlow at 93 

Born 93 years ago, Sir Thomas Barlow 
is still striding youthfully along to his 
iooth birthday. 

When he received his baronetcy in 
the first year of the 20th century he 
chose as his motto " I shall renew my 
youth like the eagle." 'He has been 
renewing it ever since with every 
birthday, and on his 90th he gave to 
Wendover, where he lives on his farm, 
a recreation ground with a pond and 
enclosures for children. 

Of him it might well be said that he is 
one who loves his fellow men, and still 
better said that even at 93 he loves his 
fellow children. It is 73 years since he 
came from Lancashire to London as a 
medical student, and in those more 
than three score years and ten thousands 
have blessed his knowledge and under¬ 
standing. Children stand out foremost 
among them, for his knowledge of 
children's ailments was surpassed by 
none. He was physician to three 
British sovereigns, but he was pre¬ 
eminently the children's doctor. 

White haired, white bearded, he 
looks through his gold spectacles bene¬ 
volently on those about him, looking 
towards the future with eyes hardly 
dimmed, and looking back on a past of 
many days well spent. 

The Five Reigns of a Pony 

A much-beloved resident of Auckland, 
New Zealand, has passed away at the 
age of 43. 

He was a pony named Rufus, who had 
lived during five reigns and seen the 
children who had learnt to ride on him 
grow up and have children of their own. 

Everyone knew Rufus. One of his 
best friends was a little girl who used 
to bring him pieces of toast. But he liked 
over-ripe bananas best of all. A Chinaman 
used to save them up for him, and the 
pony T would eat them, skin and all. 


Wool From Cows 


We live in a wonderful world. Every 
day our scientists are surprising 
us with their conjuring tricks. 

Now there is a possibility of a new 
process of producing artificial wool, and 
American ■ inventors are prophesying 
that - the day may soon come when 
flocks of sheep will give place to herds 
of cows, for the new wool is manufactured 
from milk. 

Italian scientists who have been 
experimenting with synthetic fibre for 
some years have perfected a process 
similar to the one employed by the 
USA Department of Agriculture, and 
so much progress has now been made in 
the Old World and the New that the 
widespread use of artificial wool is 
something which may very easily come 
to pass. 

It is just as likely that this revolution 
will not take place, for the demand for 
wool may increase unexpectedly, but 
there is no doubt that at the moment 
a new industry is foreshadowed in the 
report presented by the scientists in 
Washington. America now produces 


about 35 million pounds of casein from 
milk every year, most of it used for 
coating paper and in the manufacture 
of plastics. Production could soon be 
speeded up to 1000 million pounds a 
year, and it is obvious that if only the 
supply of milk is adequate any amount 
of casein can be made. 

It is from casein that the artificial 
wool is manufactured, the casein being 
dissolved in a solution which turns it 
into a thick fluid. By forcing this 
through multiple spinnerets, similar to 
those used in the making of rayon, long 
fibres are produced, which may be harsh 
or soft according to the process adopted 
for their production. Finally the fibres 
can be woven into a material differing 
very slightly from wool. This synthetic 
fibre does riot shrink as much as wool,- 
and its manufacture is said to be com¬ 
paratively cheap. 

Many flocks will be sheared before 
artificial wool challenges genuine wool 
to any extent, but there seems every 
chance that the chemists may one day 
rob the farmers of their golden fleece. 


Water With a Taste 


W ise officers have often saved the 
reason, if not the lives, of ship¬ 
wrecked crews and passengers by pre¬ 
venting them, when afloat in boats or on 
rafts, from drinking sea water to quench 
their thirst. For sea water, we are told, 
drives mad or even kills those who drink 
it. Yet seekers into the past are recalling 
old advertisements and professedly 
learned articles offering sea water for 
sale as a sovereign remedy for human ills. 

Some of these quacks claimed to be 
able to rid the water of harmful quali¬ 
ties ; others sold it simply as it was. 
But nobody in those days knew what 
sea water actually was ; nobody knows 
completely today. 

With soft water as the medium and 
common salt as the most generously 
applied of the nine ingredients, we can 


make a very good imitation of sea water, 
yet to every 40 gallons of the mixture 
we have to add half a gallon of real sea 
water, for in the water of the ocean there 
is a mysterious element that analysis has 
failed to discover, so the added half 
gallon from the sea is used in the belief 
that the unknown ingredient plays some 
such part in the whole as vitamins play 
in our common food. 

Aquarium fish would miss and fail to 
thrive in the absence of the mysterious 
“ something," much in the manner of 
the Lincolnshire lassie, told of by the 
poet Tennyson, who, brought up to the 
strong-tasting waters of the Fen, went 
into service at Caistor, only to return* 
home in haste, declaring that she could 
not " abide " the water there as "it 
tasted of nowt." 


The Litter Lout Has a New Idea 


W hen the litter lout has done his best 
with his chewing-gum, he knows 
how to do his worst with it. 

He throws it away. Long experience 
has taught him that this is the thing to 
do with greasy paper, cigarette cartons, 
chocolate wrappings, empty bottles— 
broken preferred. What he does not 
want himself he throws to us. 

But an unfinished lozenge of chewing- 
gum beats all these other things. It 
sticks where it falls. 

Yet the litter lout is not wholly with¬ 
out judgment in throwing away the 
refuse of his gum. By the wayside it 
might fall without notice unless another 
picnic party sat on it, but in the entrance 


hall of a railway station it would not 
pass unobserved, so he strews the floor 
of Piccadilly Tube Station with it in an 
unsightly pattern of black discs. 

There they stick for all to see. They 
cannot be swept up. Vacuum cleaners 
exhaust themselves in vain against them, 
and so do all the labour-saving machines 
for clearing away dirt. There is nothing 
for the railway people except to scrape 
the mess up by hand bit by bit. The 
Litter Lout's triumph is complete. 

If any should wish to see how lasting 
the new idea is, then, following the 
counsel of an immortal motto, he has 
only to look about him and he will see 
the lout’s loutishness on every side. ‘ 


The Origin of Blarney The Birds' Farewell 


Hollywood’s efforts to buy the Blarney 
Stone from Blarney Castle in Cork, as 
recorded in last week’s C N, have brought 
from the Tipperary Star the legend of 
how the word blarney came into use. 

It is said to be older than the Blarney 
Stone, and Queen Elizabeth was its 
author. Blarney Castle was held in her 
time by Cormac Dermott McCarthy, 
who was bidden to surrender it to the 
Queen’s Lord President in Ireland, Sir 
George Carew. 

Carew’s unsuccessful attempts to per¬ 
suade Cormac to give it up roused much 
derision at Elizabeth’s Court. On one 
occasion, after yet another failure; 
Elizabeth angrily told Carew: " This is 
more Blarney. What he says, he never 
means." And so the word blarney came 
into the English language, meaning, 
according to the Oxford Dictionary, 
" cajoling talk." 


Captain John Johnson, who passed 
away a little while ago, was devoted to 
birds. At his home in Sydney, Australia, 
he would spend hours surrounded by 
starlings, sparrows, and doves, and when 
he was at sea too he was always feeding 
and talking to all kinds of birds. 

At his funeral his feathered friends 
paid a remarkable tribute to his memory. 
During the service a flock of little birds 
flew into the chapel, hovered over the 
coffin, and then flew out again, their 
voices filling the chapel with sweet music 
as though saying farewell to their friend. 

Walking For a Living 

Two Liverpool girls have the unusual 
job of walking for a living. Each week 
they tramp about 70 miles, testing new 
shoes for a Liverpool factory. Between 
them they have walked 60,000 miles. 


AFRICA IN 
JAMAICA 

Solving the Negro’s 
Problems 

The West Indies Royal Commission, 
of which Lord Moyne is chairman, is 
sailing next month and will visit 
Jamaica, British Honduras, Barbados, 
British Guiana, and other British pos¬ 
sessions in the Caribbean Sea. 

Its members are to investigate the 
social and economic conditions, and to 
make recommendations for the solution 
of the problems which have led to great 
distress among the Negro population. 

They will find that after all their 
generations of life in the white man's 
island, the Jamaican natives retain many 
of the beliefs and customs that they 
carried away from Africa, whence they 
were borne away captive in the bad old 
slave-dealing days. They still use African 
words ; they still cherish superstitions 
common to the present-day peoples of 
West Africa. 

Pointing at a Pumpkin 

Many of them, for example, hold that 
seed must be planted when the moon is 
at the full; that anyone who kills a 
spider. will be punished by dropping 
anything he may carry ; that to point 
at a growing pumpkin causes it to rot 
and fall—so that our children are not 
the only ones to be told that it is rude 
to point 1 

Duppy is the Jamaican word for ghost 
or spirit. It is pure African, and is in 
common use among modern natives of 
the Dark Continent. The word and its 
significance still affect Negro minds, 
both in their " wakes " for their dead 
and in rites which are now dying out, 
thanks to the influence of Christianity. 

One of these was an extraordinary 
admixture of pagan and civilised super¬ 
stition. When a bath was to be taken, 
so that the water might be warmed by 
the early morning sun, the vessel was 
placed in the open during the preceding 
night. But as duppies are supposed to 
be abroad both at midnight and at 
midday two sticks, arranged in the form 
of a cross, were laid across the tub to 
thwart the designs of evil spirits. 

JUPITER’S GROWING 
FAMILY 

Its Eleven Moons 

The planet Jupiter has been given 
two more moons, the 10th and ntli, by 
the 100-inch telescope at Mt Wilson, 
California. 

They are far too dim to be seen by 
most astronomical telescopes, and their 
discovery has come as a surprise. Till 
towards the end of last century only four 
moons of Jupiter were known, but 
Dr Barnard, who discovered a 5th, 
started a new search which the 20th 
century found very fruitful. 

The Lick Observatory was the dis¬ 
coverer in chief, finding in succession a 
6th, 7th, and 9th. The intervening 8th 
was found by Mr Melotte of Greenwich 
Observatory. 

Mr James Lick, an eccentric million¬ 
aire who had never looked through a 
telescope, was the founder of the Lick 
Observatory, which he wanted to be the 
largest and have the largest telescope in 
the world. He did not live to see it 
set up, but he left directions that he 
was to be buried beneath the massive 
pile supporting the telescope. 

Acrossthe World for Repairs 

We hear of a musical instrument in 
Australia which was found to need some 
delicate adjustments such as could 
only be carried out in London. So the 
instrument was sent by air to England, 
where expert hands attended to it 
successfully, returning it to its owner 
in Australia within 28 days. 
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The Children 


The Speck of Life That 
Does Not Die 

7 very living being we know was bom two individuals, and these have be- 


and must die. No amount of 
.care, no skilful doctoring, no wise 
■feeding, nothing in the world, can do 
more than prolong the life of any one 
of us for a few more years ; and, if we 
die of nothing else, we must eventually 
die of old age. 

Meanwhile, as we live on, we may 
have and cherish a succession of pet 
animals! cats and dogs, each of which 
in its turn grows old and inevitably 
dies. Their lives are shorter than ours, . 
; though the lives of whales and ele- 
.phants and tortoises, and some other , 
-creatures, are usually, longer.- Yet all - 
that ismart al must perish/ - passing 
from time into eternity. * ’This,' so. ‘ 
1 far as we' can see in any case around 
its; is the daw of life. Even the monarch 
of the forest, the tree’whichhtnay be 
hundreds of years old,- seems at last 
to lose-its powers'and to fail of old 
r age, if of nothing else. . 

One-Celled Creatures 

But far down, among the humblest 
kinds of life ever seen, and only seen 
through powerful microscopes, . we 
find something quite different and very 
strange. Some of these tiny creatures 
are animals and some are a sort of 
. plant, like the microbes which make 
us ill when they attack us. The re¬ 
markable thing about all these crea¬ 
tures is that they consist of only one 
cell—one tiny, round, oblong, or 
. irregularly-shaped speck of living 
matter. Our bodies consist of millions 
and millions of such cells, but the . 

■ humblest animals and plants are the 
humblest just exactly in this, that 
' they consist only of one cell from the 
beginning of their lives to the end. 

But wdiat a strange end this is ! 
Any of these creatures may be killed 
by accident, or poison, or cold, or heat, 
or starvation. We ' kill them by 
millions when we are attacked by . 
them, but these one-celled animals and 
plants differ ] from all ‘ the higher - 
creatures .in not needing to die at all . > 
This does’not mean that any of them , 
goes on living, as an individual, for* 
ever. Some of them have only short 
lives of their own, sometimes of even 
so little . as . twenty minutes ; but, 
though they cease to ' exist as in¬ 
dividuals, they do not die, and there 
' is no dead body to dispose of. 

" Two in Place of One 

These creatures become parents, 
but they do so in a very simple yet 
puzzling way. The amoeba divides into 
two, and at the end of the process it 
has become, so to say, the parent of 
twins, but itself has vanished. The 
children are their parent split into two. 
This is not an accident or an ex¬ 
ception. It is the rule, and when we 
watch what happens very closely we 
lind that the most extraordinary kind 
of drill or dance takes place inside the 
dark spot (or nucleus) in the amoeba, 
so that half of every invisible thing in 
it shall be bequeathed, as it were, to 
each of its children. Soon after they 
are born they grow as big as the 
. parent, and then the same thing is 
repeated over and over again. 

But there has been no death. The 
individual has ceased, but has become 


come four, and these eight, and so on. 
Life has not died at all. In a sense, 
therefore, these one-celled animals and 
plants are immortal; or, at any rate, 
death is not a natural part of the 
history of such races. 

The remarkable creature with this 
wonderful power is simply a very small 
mass of material, and possesses no 
opening of any^ kind by means of 
which food can be drawn into it. How, 
then, can it feed, seeing that it has 
no mouth' to receive food; and no 
stomach* in which to digest its 
nourishment ?••• ■ ■ • * : ' - • . -r 

This question can be answered by 
examining the amoeba under a high- 
powered microscope. The water in 
, which the little creature lives contains. 

. quantities of animal and vegetable 
organisms, much smaller, even than 
the amoeba itself ; and these, especi¬ 
ally the vegetable organisms, consti¬ 
tute its food. , ... 

The queer little amoeba appears to 
have no power to make direct for its 
food, and does not seem to be aware 
of its presence even when very, near it. 
It stumbles, .as it were, upon its 
nourishment during the course of its 
erratic rumblings to and fro. But when 
at last it comes into actual contact 
with a suitable morsel a most interest¬ 
ing and remarkable process of 
absorption begins. 

How the Amoeba Feeds 

It is then seen that the amoeba 
slowly surrounds the food by wrapping 
part of its gelatinous body round it, 
an opening appears in the body wall, 
the tiny morsel is taken' inside, and 
the whole process of digestion can be 
watched through the creature's trans¬ 
parent body. When the digestive 
mechanism has finished its work the 
residue of the food is ejected through 
a temporary opening which occurs in 
any part of the body. 

Such is the story of this queer and 
wonderful creature which never seems 
to die yet does not continue its own 
life. As for us, before.we stop thinking 
about this we must remind ourselves ; 
that, as our own selves prove, there is - 
in our lives something behind the body, 
something we call'the soul, the real 
life, which makes and uses the body, 
and the wisest men in all ages have! 
never doubted that, though the body 
passes away, the soul can never die. 

Showing the Old Country 
to Canada 

This year the Overseas League has 
made the beautics of Scotland known to 
nearly., a million people in various parts 
of Canada by its splendid library of 
Scottish travel films. 

It is a non-commercial concern, no 
charge being made for borrowing the - 
films, and, except for the Canadian 
Government’s films, is the biggest of its 
kind in the Dominion. 

The Overseas League now proposes to 
make the library much bigger, so that 
in a year or so as many as ten million 
Canadians every year will be able to 
enjoy looking at these splendid films of 
Bonnie Scotland. 


New Wonder of th< 



A Giant Ashore—The Queen Elizabeth on the stocks at Clydebank, seen in a 
the launching next Tuesday the massive 40,000-ton hull will come tc 



A Giant Afloat—An artist’s impression of the great Cunard-White Star liner as she will be wher 
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s Atlantic—The Queen Elizabeth Takes 



rural setting. Ninety seconds after Queen Elizabeth presses a button for 
* a stop in the water, 200 feet dear of the end of the slipways 



; ? completed in 1940. Sh*: v.ill have a tonnage of 85,000 and will be the biggest vessel afloat 


to the Water 


Q ueen Elizabeth will next week 
launch her namesake the Queen 
Elizabeth at Clydebank. 

Till then the Cunard-White Star 
liner will rest on her wooden sliding 
ways, kept in place by a dark forest 
of thousands of timber shores, where 
twinkling lights faintly illumine the 
black and red hulL of the largest and 
heaviest ship ever built. Her tonnage 
of 85,000 tops that of'her companion 
and predecessor Oueen Mary by, nearly 
4000 tons. She is longer by a few feet ; 
1030 feet is the official measurement; 
and if the Queen Elizabeth could be 
brought to Westminster, lying along¬ 
side the Houses of Parliament, slie 
would easily outreach them. Big Ben 
would dwarf her funnels as she floats ; 
but if she could be placed, like Nelson's 
Victory, in dry dock they would be on 
a level with the Admiral's telescope 
in Trafalgar Square. 

So much for the liner's outward 
appearance, when, as Queen Elizabeth 
names her, and the dog shores are 
knocked away, and the enormous hulk 
slips magically down the greased ways 
towards the muddy Clyde. Carefully, 
slowly she must go ; drag chains 
weighing in all 2350 tons restrain her 
forward plunge, as the reins that hold 
and guide a horse, and when at last this 
sea-horse Teaches the water yet more 
care must be taken that the huge 
waves she makes do no damage. 

Made Like a Watch 

A massive but infinitely delicate 
piece of workmanship is this immense 
ship. When she takes the water for the 
first time it is her overpowering bulk 
that at once salutes the eye. But even 
in her present state she seems to any¬ 
one inspecting her to be made like a 
watch, with as much care for all her 
interconnected parts. 

To inspect her as she rests on the 
ways demands first a'climb of 125 feet 
and then a walk of five miles from deck * 
to deck amid * the clangour of the 
hammers, the welding^ and riveting 
machines. A small town is always at 
work on board her, and its population 
is 5000 .workmen. The walk of five 
miles shows.what they are doing on 
some of tile 14 decks which'the Queen 
Elizabeth will have when all is 
finished ; but when that day comes a' 
walk of 22 miles might be made through 
the ship without retracing a footstep. 

A Floating City 

There may be, and probably will 
be, officers and crew who will know 
every step of these 22 miles ; but 
it is safe to say that few passengers 
will ever know more than a quarter 
of them. There will be so much to 
occupy their attention. The four 
days' Atlantic passage would barely 
suffice to walk round all the decks, 
of which the longest, the promenade 
deck, is 724 feet, to visit all the 
29.public rooms, the three restaurants, 
the sun lounge (too ample to be called 
a sun parlour), the winter garden, the 
sports deck, the swimming-pools, the 
gymnasiums, the squash rackets court, 
and all the rest of the playing-fields. 

The Oueen Elizabeth is today a 
town of workmen. When with air- 
conditioned rooms she defies the worst 


the Atlantic can do she will be a 
pleasure city, warmed and lighted in a 
way no township could surpass. Many 
a town would be glad to have a power 
station like that which is operated 
below her deck. It could supply the 
public lighting and other services of 
Kensington, Lewisham, Croydon, and, 
nearly, Plymouth. Its electric supply 
operates cooking galleys and pantries, 
.works the .ventilating system, the 
numerous lifts, lights.the ship’s 30,000 
lamps, as well as-taking in the electric 
clocks, kinemas,*,telephones; and wire-' 
less. Its wiring is 4000 miles long. 

An Oil Bunier '' ‘ , 

.Even .this exhibitiou.cI self-contained 

power is dwarfed by that which will 
drive the great ship across the ocean 
at more than 35 miles an hour ..under 
the bluest of summer skies ..or the 
blackest of winter weather. The pro- 
, pelling machinery in two separate 
engine-rooms will be that of a-system 
- of four Parsons turbines, one for each 
of the four 32-ton propellers. Their 
gearing wheels will be 14 feet across 
and weigh nearly 80 tons. Steam to 
drive the turbines will be supplied 
from 12 high-pressure boilers with 
71,000 tubes. They are the largest a 
ship has ever carried. TJie Oueen 
Elizabeth will be an oil burner, and the 
oil will be led from 40 tanks through 
4000 feet of piping to the furnaces. 

These are the figures of the ship's 
engines, but they convey small notion 
of the immense sensation of power 
•which is conveyed in such engine- 
rooms, which are spotless, and almost 
noiseless except for the never-ceasing 
deep hum of the generators. No oily 
rags, no grimy stokers ; only uniformed 
engineers controlling all this resistless 
power by turning handles and levers. 

Work Yet to be Done 

. Concealed power-might be taken as 
the symbol of the Oueen Elizabeth's 
life on the ocean wave, in the same 
way that unconcealed luxury will be 
the emblem of the city where Tier 
passengers will have .their being on 
their brief journeys’between the-Old 
World and the New. The decoration, 
the luxury, the amplitude of the 
accommodation for more than -3000 
people, passengers and crew/‘in hun¬ 
dreds of sumptuous state-rooms and 
cabins, are things yet to be perfected. 

They belong to the future. But 
when the last rivet has been driven, all 
the finishing touches added, the picture 
will not be more impressive than that 
of the majesty and power of the Queen 
Elizabeth when, with no adornment 
but her 120-ton rudder and her three 
anchors, she slips into the Clyde, 
dredged to receive her. 

The Queen Mary’s launch is still so 
recent a memory that it seems hardly 
credible that she has been under way 
for more than two years, and has just 
won back the Blue Riband of the 
Atlantic for the fastest passage to and 
fro. Not yet can the two ships be 
compared, but those who have designed 
the Oueen Elizabeth speak hopefully 
of a beauty of line as evident as that 
of her predecessor, and one notable 
point of difference : she will have two 
funnels only instead of three ! 
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Royal Roads to 
Health 

Prevention Better 
Than Cure 

If there is a royal road to health 
it is by way of prevention rather 
than cure. 

So.Sir Leonard Hill told a conference 
at Edinburgh of those sanitary inspec¬ 
tors' whose duty it is to see that people 
live in healthier homes and healthier 
towns. He reminded them that the 
death-rate of the unskilled labourers and 
working people who lived in slums 'and 
crowded dwellings was twice as high as 
among those people of the professional 
classes who lived in good homes with 
plenty of good food, light, warmth, air, 
and conditions of cleanliness. Among 
the poor the deaths from tuberculosis, a 
disease of darkness and bad air, were 
seven times as numerous as among the 
well-to-do. 

Good Food and Housing 

The moral is plain. The way to lessen 
mortality and raise the standard of 
health among the poor town dwellers is 
to abolish their slums, give them better 
houses, teach them how to take care of 
their health and their food. 

Food of the wrong kind, and prepared 
in the wrong way, was one of the things 
which encouraged ill-health instead of 
preventing it. But, as Sir Leonard 
perceived, it is of small use to tell people 
what they should eat if they have not 
.enough money to spend on it. If poor 
people had higher wages they would not 
be so ready to take to the tinned foods 
in preference to meals of honest fare 
cooked in their own ovens. But many 
have not the ovens, or the time and fuel 
to spend on them. 

So much remains to be done that what 
has already been achieved by the doctors 
of genius is apt to be forgotten. Why is 
it that our cities are so crowded ? . Sir 
Leonard pointed out that it was not 
owing to the increasing birth-rate. The 
babies born in cities are only half as 
many in the thousand as they were 
6o years ago. But those that survive 
live so much longer. 

The reason they live so much longer 
is that the discoveries of such men as 
Pasteur and Lister, and the lessons 
learned from them, have changed the 
causes of death. Fifty years ago most 
people were carried off by acute illnesses, 
many cases of which might have been 
averted by better knowledge. But now 
three-quarters of the lives that come to 
a close are from the diseases to which 
all flesh is heir with advancing years. 

Need of Medical Inquiry 

On these facts beyond dispute the 
speaker based his plea for spending more 
public money, not on relieving suffering, 
but on medical inquiry into the best 
way to prevent it. 

Much money and suffering might be 
saved by stopping the spread of diph¬ 
theria and measles. The means of doing 
so are in sight if we knew better how to 
apply them. As much care ought to be 
taken to ensure clean milk as to provide. 
germ-free water. 

At the same time all people ought to 
be taught not to expect to get health 
from a bottle or a pill-box. 

The royal roads to health follow the 
signposts of knowledge. 

Jackass Comes to Town 

People working in one of the busiest 
quarters of the city of Melbourne the 
other day were surprised to hear, above 
the roar of the traffic, tlje hearty 
laughter of two jackasses. 

For the moment the townspeople 
thought they had been suddenly trans¬ 
planted into the heart of the bush, but 
investigation showed the two merry 
culprits perched on an illuminated sign, 
hundreds of feet above the busy city. 


aves From an Old Album 

THE VICTORIAN ERA OUTSPREAD 


f\N the Editors fable is an old- 
V fashioned album, sent by a friend 
with the kindly thought that the photo¬ 
graphs in it might be of more interest 
to the Editor than to the sender. 

Indeed they are of great interest, for 
the thick pages of this Victorian album 
when they open-bring back the days of 
half the Victorian Era. They spread 
its story before our eyes in photographs 
of so many of the men who made it. 

Like the album, the photographs are 
very ‘ oldfashioned, recalling the days 
when our grandfathers and grandmothers 
went to the photographers and stood 
stiffly by a pillar or sat stiffly in a chair. 

Open the album at random, and here 
are Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
facing one another on opposite pages. 
She, wears a crinoline and he is writing a 
dispatch. In other pages before and 
after are the men who stood by the 
Throne, and were the soldiers, states¬ 
men, and clergy of England, her writers, 
poets, and artists too, though they are few. 

The Inevitable Top-Hat 

The soldiers and the statesmen out¬ 
number the others. Here is Lord 
Palmerston with a smile on his long 
face, and we can almost fancy the twig 
in his mouth which Punch gave him in 
its cartoons ; and opposite to him, very 
stern-faced, and wearing a very creased 
frock-coat, is Lord John Russell. Most 
of these politicians seem to favour a 
top-hat when standing to be photo¬ 
graphed, and hold it firmly in their 
right hand. Richard Cobden docs so, 
and so do Mr Gladstone and Disraeli, 
who face one another, Mr Gladstone 
very tight-lipped and looking as if he 
greatly disapproved of the half-smiling 
Disraeli, whom he once described as a 
master .of gibes and flouts and jeers. 
Disraeli looks as if meditating one. 

After the politicians come the soldiers. 
Sir John Lawrence, who captured Delhi 
in the Indian Mutiny, and Sir Colin 
Campbell, who won the battle of the 
Alma in the Crimea and afterwards 
relieved Lucknow. Very mild old 
soldiers they look in these photographs, 


but they stood for Britain in her hours 
of need and dismay. 

Among the writers in the album are 
Thackeray, with the nose that was 
broken when he was a boy at Charter- 
house ; and Charles Dickens with eager 
face and rather straggling whiskers. 
Alfred Tennyson’s photograph makes 
him look younger than either, but in his 
soft hat and flowing cape he is every 
inch the poet. Wilkie Collins, who 
wrote The Woman in White and was 
the pioneer of the thriller and the 
detective story, stands on a neighbouring 
page. He is bearded arid benevolent 
and wears the frock-coat without which 
nobody then visited the photographer. 

Men of the American Civil War 

There are at least fifty photographs, 
and we cannot name them all. But 
there are bishops and leaders of. Non¬ 
conformity, including Newman Hall 
and Angell James, who founded the 
Congregational Union; and the first 
owner of the album had a special fancy 
for the leaders in the American Civil 
War, Abraham Lincoln when he _ was. 
a young man with his way to make, and 
Horace Greeley in a most genial moment. 
Here is General Lee who surrendered 
to General Grant, and here Stonewall 
Jackson, whose life was sacrificed in 
that cruel war between brothers. At a 
commemoration service after the war 
the pastor said reverently : 

O Lord , when in Thy inscrutable decree 
it was ordained that the forces of the 
North should overcome those of the South 
it became necessary to Thee first to remove 
Thy servant Stonewall Jackson. 

But one which puzzles most who look 
at it is of a queenly y r oung lady with 
flowers in her parted hair; and an 
upstanding young gentleman on the 
opposite page. She is beautiful but 
grave; and the royal pair, for such 
they are, remind us vaguely of the Duke 
and'Duchess of Kent. They are Queen 
Alexandra when she came, “ a sea-king’s 
daughter from over the sea/’ to marry 
the Prince of Wales, who looks at her 
across the opened page of the album. 


A Watch on Watches 


T ime marches on whether the moments 
are marked on a dial of Big Ben 
or on the face of a wristlet watch. 

We hear that a bureau has been set 
up by the associations of watch and 
clock makers, silversmiths, goldsmiths, 
and jewellers for the purpose of giving 
an official mark to watches, so that 
when anyone buys a watch he may 
know within reasonable limits what to 
expect of it. 

Switzerland sends us more than seven 
million watches a year, and of these the 
best movements have a lever escape¬ 
ment with jewelled pallets, all making 
for durability and precision. Other 
watches have jewelled bearings and 
what is known as pin-pallet escapement. 
They 7 can hardly be relied upon to keep' 
very accurate time. Still another kind 
of watch is provided with cylinder 


escapement, never a very satisfactory 
arrangement if precision is desired. 

Most people who buy watches know 
nothing about these things, and the 
selection of a really good watch is there¬ 
fore very largely a matter of chance. In 
order to help us all to choose the kind of 
watch we need* the association which 
has been formed is to establish grades of 
classification, so that watches will be 
grouped from Ai to C5, according to 
their construction and their performance 
under test. An Ai watch will be expected 
to keep time so accurately that it will 
not lose more than ten seconds in 25 
hours. A B5 cylinder watch or a C5 
pin-pallet watch will be allowed a 
deviation of three minutes in 25 hours. 

Some we know might well be marked 
Z5! Times are changing in earnest 
for watches, it seems. 


The Room of the Coral Reefs 


O xe of the interesting rooms at South 
Kensington is the Coral Gallery of 
the Natural History Museum. 

The Ralston Collection of Humming 
Birds, one of the two assemblages of 
these flying jewels possessed by the 
museum, signals the way to the many- 
sided beauties of the corals. 

The great cases containing ‘single 
pieces of white coral afford examples of 
the stony corals. Madreporaria, the 
tiny 7 polyp which inhabits and builds 
them, gives off a secretion of carbonate 
of lime, and this by 7 slow degrees is 
formed into a hard solid mass, a skeleton 
of coral from which the living animal 


has gone and which can be built up to 
form coral reefs and islands. 

These three stony corals show great 
diversity of form, one with branches 
like a tree in hoar frost, another a 
growth like a staghorn moss, and the 
third in flat plates. In other cases are 
branching black corals, the graceful sea 
fans of blue coral, and the delicate 
fronds of the valuable red coral. 

Of much historic interest are the 
examples of corals collected by Charles 
Darwin, on which he may be said to 
have based some of his theories about 
the formation of coral reefs and their 
place in geological time. 


Future of Flying 
Control 

The Accidents That Are 
Bound to Happen 

A number of recent flying disasters 
in this and other countries brings to 
the fore a matter of the greatest 
importance to mankind, the future of 
flying control. 

The terrible disaster in North London, 
when an RAF aeroplane crashed in a 
street, killing 11 people and wounding 
about 30, is still fresh in our minds; 
in other lands similar horrors have 
occurred, ’as when at a Presidential 
display in South America a Government 
plane crashed into spectators and killed 
and wounded many people. In Berlin 
a few weeks ago an army plane crashed 
in the street, killing five people. 

They were professional flyers who lost 
control in these cases, it is important to 
observe. What, then, is to be expected if 
the air is resigned freely to the exploits 
of amateurs ? 

Are we to allow air casualties to grow, 
and to wait until an enormous problem 
has developed, before thinking seriously 
of the issue, as in the case of the roads ? 

The Road and the Air 

As things are, the number of aero¬ 
planes in flight in any land at the same 
time is remarkably small. While road 
vehicles in motion are counted by 
the million aeroplanes in motion are 
counted by the hundred. As every 
encouragement is being offered officially 
to private people who wish to fly, wc 
must expect amateur airmen and air¬ 
women to multiply". 

At present accidents seem few because 
flyers are few. As soon as flyers become 
many accidents will increase—and in¬ 
crease much more rapidly than road 
accidents have done. 

And air accidents will be far more 
terrible than road accidents, because 
when an aeroplane falls it may, as in 
the London and Berlin cases, kill many 
people as well as the flyers. 

Must aeroplanes fall ? The answer 
is plain, though people will not face it. 
Of course they must sometimes fall, 
for no human ingenuity can ever master 
the law of gravity—the pull of the earth. 

. Unless ordinary life is to become un¬ 
endurable it will be necessary to restrict 
very carefully the number of flyers. 

Flying can be and should be restricted 
to the needs of defence, and the organisa¬ 
tion of licensed and controlled air lines, 
following appointed routes, and never 
allowed to pass over crowded centres of 
population. As the C N has already 
suggested it is high time that the 
question was thoroughly thrashed out. 

Experiments With Bees 

Dr Mathilde Hertz, the daughter of 
the discoverer of Hertzian waves, is at 
work in Cambridge at the Entomological 
Field Station. 

She begins work every morning at 
nine, and as true to time as if they were 
catching a train a number of bees turn 
up for their sugar and water. 

Dr Hertz says that bees are deaf and 
therefore cannot hear the clocks striking, 
so they must have some time sense of 
their own. To prove this she started 
another set of experiments at 2 p m, 
and found that the bees also were true 
to time. 

Colour experiments show that bees 
are unable to see red, but can sec 
beyond the violet end of the spectrum 
where our vision fails to follow. Dr 
Hertz places coloured sheets of paper 
under glass, and finds that her bees 
alight over the green but take no notice 
of the red. 

Shape seems to have some meaning 
for bees because they like curved and 
complicated figures but avoid plain 
squares and circles. 
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WIRELESS IN THE WILDS 

Wireless is to help in the administra¬ 
tion of the Canadian Government's 
reindeer station east of the Mackenzie 
River delta in the North-West Terri¬ 
tories. A short-wave receiver and 
transmitter operated by a windmill 
chargerwill keepintoucn withOttawa 
through the signal station at Aklavik. 



RECLAIMING GREEK MARSHES. Greece is engaged on a big scheme I 
for reclaiming marshland for agriculture. Areas as big as Yorkshire are 
involved and a Sheffield company is carrying out the work, which includes the 
digging of canals, widening 6 f rivers, and general irrigation. 

WAR IN THE AIR. Several battles between flocks of storks and eagles have 
been seen in the mountainous Brusa district of north-west Turkey. This conflict J 
has been observed for many years at the time of the migration ofthe storks. 


STOCKING THE LARDER 

Fishermen are busy catching 
sturgeon in many Siberian rivers 
before winter causes them to freeze. 
The fish are hung out to dry for 
winter consumption 


EXPLORING FRENCH GUIANA 

An expedition of French scientists is 
[ exploring the wild interior of French 
Guiana where no white man has been. 

| They are working along the River 
| Maroni into the Inkini territory, collect¬ 
ing animal and plant specimens, to be 
examined later in Paris. 



DRAINING THE SEABED 

A treasure ship sunk in 1782 near Port 
St Johns in S.E Africa lies in a rocky 
gully. It is'planned to close the ends 
of the gully and to raise its walls above 
sea-level, then to pump out the water 
so that salvage work may proceed. 


ASIATICS IN AUSTRALIA? 

Pottery and stone carvings of Malayan 
type have been discovered by a shep¬ 
herd in Queensland. Representinga cul¬ 
ture higher than tha’: ofthe Australian 
Aborigines, these objects point to a 
settlement of migrants from Asia. 


MAKING BAD GOOD 

Buying Up Poor Land 

Sir Daniel Hall urges that the State 
should buy up poor agricultural land 
and set able farmers to improve it. 

There are millions of acres which 
could thus be made treasure-houses for 
the nation. After all, poor land is only a 
relative term ; something can be made 
of any land. The bad can be made good. 
The poor sort in Jersey, for example, is 
made to yield rich harvests. 

The drift of labour from the land 
continues; The children of farmers 
continue to desert the farms to follow 
what they believe to be more attractive 
occupations. 

Replying to a question form issued by 
Mr C. S. Urwin, asking “ What do you 
most dislike about your job ? ” farm 
labourers put low wages first and bad 
housing second. There was also com¬ 
plaint of lack of leisure. 

Sir Daniel Hall says that wages and 
housing are the factors that are chiefly 
driving married men off the land ; but, 
as regards the young men, it is the 
absence of prospects in farming and the 
tie of Sunday labour that is making 
them amenable to the temptations 
offered so widely at the present time by 
the Air Force, Army, and the Police. All 
these public services, he says, are taking 
away able-bodied and able-minded young 
men from the countryside. 

The number of men and youths 
regularly employed as land workers in 
England, Wales, and Scotland has 
fallen this year by 23,000. Their total 
is now 545,000. 

A Job That Never Ends 

A job that will never end is going on 
day after day at the Forth Bridge. 

For 55 years painters have been at 
work continuously on the ■ steelwork. 
As soon as one end of the bridge is 
finished these workmen have to go back 
10 the other end and start afresh. 


A New State and 
Its Flag 

A new flag has been added to the State 
flags of the world, while the new name 
of the State over which it will fly must 
now be placed on the map. 

The State is the Hatay Republic, 
which, with its capital of Antioch, com¬ 
prises the region on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean previously known 
as the Sanjak of Alexandretta. The 
National Assembly of this little State 
has formally approved its Constitution, 
which gives all the inhabitants equal 
rights, whatever their race or creed. 
The Assembly, which has 40 members, 
will sit for four years, while the Head of 
the State is to be elected by the Assembly 
every five years. 

The new’ State flag is to be a white 
crescent and a star outlined in white on 
a red background. 

Distress at St Helena 

The Bishop of St Helena is in this 
country and is appealing to us to help 
his people. 

The island is in a lonely position in 
the South Atlantic. It is about a third 
the size of the Isle of Wight, with a 
population of under 4000. 

It has seen good times in the past 
before the days of steam, or even before 
the days of the Suez Canal, when it used 
to be a port of call for all ships on their 
way to or from the East. Napoleon 
was sent there after the Battle of 
Waterloo, and stopped there until his 
death. 

The position was so important strate¬ 
gically that other nations cast covetous 
eyes upon it, and it was held with a 
garrison of 2000 men; today the 
garrison is a nominal one of only 15 men. 

There seems to be nothing from which 
the people can earn a living, and as 
much of the food has to be imported 
the cost of Jiving is higher than in 
many parts of England, yet a standard 
wage is only 2s a day. 


Family Affairs at 
the Zoo 

While the penguin was sitting on its 
egg, hoping to hatch the first baby 
penguin of the Zoo, other families were 
collecting. 

The Indian tigress Jezebel led off with 
quins, and, so that there should be no 
sad mistake about their bringing-up 
(for past events have shown her to be 
anything but an ideal parent) she w r as 
persuaded by a joint of meat to leave 
them to the care of a large dog as 
foster-mother. Their future will be 
watched with interest, for Jezebel’s 
four sons are strong and healthy, and 
the smaller daughter is the image of 
her mother. 

The father of the tiger cubs, Amur 
the Siberian, took no interest in this 
family event. It was otherwise wfith 
Alastair, the handsomest of the Zoo 
lions, and mate to Lurline, the African 
lioness w r ho has just become the mother 
of cubs. Lurline has gone into retire¬ 
ment with her family, and the Zoo 
keepers adopt the practice of letting 
sleeping lions lie. But Alastair guards 
the door wdiere mother and cubs are in 
retreat. Paternity seems to have made 
him so amiable that he has allowed 
visitors to pat him through the bars of 
his cage. 

Made In USA 

Japanese goods have not had a very 
good reception in America for some 
time, and now w T e hear that a towm in 
Japan has been given a new name. It 
is called USA, so that goods made 
there can have Made in USA stamped 
on them ! 

But this -is no new idea. Japan 
already has an island called Sweden, 
where matches are made, and a village 
which was renamed Macclesfield the 
other day, and where silk is manufac¬ 
tured, so that the matches can have 
Made in Sweden on them and the silk 
Macclesfield Silk. 


THE SLUMP HALTS 

More People at Work 

What used to be called a trade slump 
is now honoured with the name of 
recession, first used in America, where 
they are curiously fond of long words. 

The word recession has a number of 
meanings, but in relation to trade it is 
used in the sense of a condition of 
receding, of going back. 

We are glad to say that, despite w’ar 
and rumours of more war, bad trade is 
a little less bad. The number of un¬ 
employed has slightly declined for two 
successive months, though it is still very 
much bigger than at this time last 
year. The number of insured persons at 
w T ork is rising again. 

Everything hangs on peace prospects 
and the course of trade in America. The 
U S A has certainly made some re¬ 
covery, and if she increases her con¬ 
sumption the whole w'orld will benefit. 

Live and Learn 

A correspondent who has been visiting 
the Continent tries to sum up w hat he 
has learned. 

All towns of any size in the totali¬ 
tarian States, he says, have their civilian 
physical fitness and games instructor, 
who takes classes of people of all ages. 
The people enter into the classes and 
games for the fun of the thing, and more 
particularly, it Seemed to me, because 
they thought it the right thing to do, 
not only for their own benefit, but for 
. the good of the country. 

If we could revive and increase the 
pride in our own country I am sure it 
would go a long w'ay to getting people 
to improve their physique, as the urge 
to do so w’ould be greater. * 

A celebrated doctor the other day 
said that 95 per cent of all illnesses in 
the hospital at wdiich he w'as acting as 
consultant could have been prevented 
if the people concerned had looked after 
their general health better. 
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Can. you make ibis light 
and delicious Jam. Roll? 0£ 
dourSe ! It 3 easy if you uSe 
Atora Beef Suet. Every 

single Shred, melts 

evenly into the pudding— there’s 
no hulk to make it heavy-no 
waste - no fear of failure. But 

it must be Atom -you cant get 

cjpality at less 

than Atom pride. 




so' 1 - h' ntub u . 



Not a shared oi 

doubt about 


Whatever groceries or 
provisions you are guy¬ 
ing, look for this sign 
and be sure of the best. 



THE BEST IN BEEF SUET 


The Lions in 
Trafalgar Square 

Landseer Justified 

The four gigantic bronze lions that 
guard the base of the Nelson monument 
in Trafalgar Square have again been 
under criticism, and have*again emerged 
triumphant. 

A critic having asserted that the 
attitude of the animals is unnatural, that 
they should not, could not, lie with 
forepaws outstretched as these do, a 
note from a book by F. C. Selous, the 
mighty hunter, has been quoted by way 
of response. 

Recording an encounter with a group 
of lions in South Africa, Selous wrote 
that they lay “ almost exactly in the 
position of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar 
Square. It is quite a mistake to say 
that that great artist made an error in 
representing them lying with the fore¬ 
paws straight out like a dog’s. When 
on the alert a lion always lies like this.” 

So comes confirmation of a verdict, 
passed when the work was newly in 
place, by Frank Buckland, the great 
naturalist, a man who was said to have 
had more experience of lions, living and 
dead, than any other in England. 

They examined the Landseer lions in 
every detail, and, with notes made on 
the spot, drove in haste to the Zoo. 

Their verdict was that the Trafalgar 
Square lions were absolutely flawless. 

The Liberal Spirit 

Liberality and Civilisation . By Gilbert 
Murray. George Allen and Unwin. 2s 6d . 

Professor Gilbert Murray believes that 
the liberal spirit, which seems to be 
passing out of the world in these days, 
is the very essence of civilisation. 

Civilisation, he reminds us, gives the 
world the security, leisure, and wealth 
which makes it possible for a man to 
be unafraid, and the failure . of the 
liberal spirit must mean the failure of 
civilisation. And he goes on to say : 

The only safe road is a straight road . 
On a straight road.no one ever lost his 
way . The nations that for the sake of 
peace are ready to live according to law 
and accord justice to others are a vast 
majority. They have vast economic and 
military strength . Their united will 
would be, I think , irresistible, so long as it 
operates along peaceful channels for 
liberal and lawful ends. But they are 
not united. They have not earned one 
another's trust. 

There is hope in the conclusion at 
which Dr Murray arrives, for he believes 
that the injustices that make men mad 
arc often trifling things, daily irritations, 
slights to their pride, denials of their 
hopes; and all that is wanted to put these 
things right is the spirit of liberality and 
brotherhood, and what John Bright 
called Justice the Miracle Worker. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of September 1913 

The Manna in the Wilderness. Not long 
ago the wind carried into the Persian 
city of Kermanshali a large quantity of 
what the people at first took to be seed 
corn. But some said this gift from the 
wind must be manna, such as the 
Israelites ate in the wilderness. Some of 
the fallen material was sent to England 
for examination by the Royal Botanic 
Society, by whom it is declared to be 
undoubtedly manna of the kind with 
which it is believed the Israelites were fed. 

This manna is derived from a tamarisk 
shrub known as the Tamarix mannifera . 
It is not, in the form that we get it, 
the natural product of the shrub, but is 
caused by insects of the coccus family, 
insects which include the species yielding 
cochineal and shellac. The Coccus 
manniparus , as this parasite of the 
tamarisk is called, bores holes in the 
plant to suck its juice. The plant throws 
out a fluid which hardens into a sugary 
solid and falls in masses to the ground. 


GOOD STORED 
FOOD 

Fish Fresh After Two 
Years 

Is food that has been stored healthy 
and nutritious ? 

Few' people know that we have a 
Government Food Investigation Board. 
It is a useful body, and its latest inquiry, 
made with the help of the Medical 
Research Council, gives an answer, if not 
a complete one, to the question asked. 

So much stored food is now eaten that 
the matter is important. There is cold 
storage, gas storage, and canning, and 
each method deals with enormous 
quantities of food. 

The Medical Council says it is im¬ 
possible to state definitely that stored 
food is as nutritious as fresh food, 
because it is not possible to conduct long 
experiments on groups of human beings, 
but animals fed exclusively on stored 
food seem to thrive well enough. 

Boiling the Vitamins 

As to chemical composition, little loss 
in known constituents occurs in storing. 
There is the loss of Vitamin C when food 
is heated for preservation; but the same 
loss occurs in cooking fresh fruit and 
vegetables for a meal. We can only 
obtain Vitamin C (the vitamin which 
prevents scurvy) by eating fruit and 
vegetables uncooked. Other vitamins 
are also destroyed or impaired by heat. 

It is found that if white fish, so 
difficult to preserve, is frozen in brine 
and stored at a very low temperature it 
will retain its original freshness for at 
least six months ; lemon soles have been 
kept in an eatable condition for as long 
as two years. 

The fishing industry is now seriously 
considering the commercial possibilities 
of brine-freezing and cold storage. Fish 
must be absolutely fresh when it is 
frozen. Nothing could be worse for the 
trade than the sale to the public of 
inferior frozen fish. 

It is good to learn that peas can be 
preserved by - freezing ; this is surely 
better than tinning them with colouring 
matter to make them look fresh. 

Competition Result 

In Competition Number 6i the neatest 
correct lists were sent in by Jean 
Graham, 32 Trefusis Road, Redruth; 
and Mary Howarth, 94 Alfriston Road, 
London, S W 11. A prize of ten, shillings 
has been sent to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Gilbert A. Band, Stoke-on-Trent; Mary Bannister, 
Kirbymoorside; Jean Rose Bass, Dover; Jessie 
Blacklock, Knockvennie; Diana Bromham, Not¬ 
tingham ; Marie Coates, Blundellsands ; Tommie C. 
Elliott,* Hawick ; Patricia field, Reading; Pat 
Fisher,* Beverley; Robin Fraser, Warrington; 
Phyllis Houghton, Croydon; Pamela Hulne, 
Burslam; Pamela James, Narborough; Betty 
Keeler, Walmer; Olive Keen, Knebworth; Betty 
Lowrey, Belfast; Edith Macphail, Glasgow ; Sylvia 
Munn, Kentish Town, N W 5 ; Barbara Paul, Ply¬ 
mouth ; Olga Reader, Wembley; William Smith*, 
Hornchurch ; Dora Stokes, Sutton-on-Hull; Shin6 C. 
Sutherland, Eskbank, Midlothian; John H. Tate, 
Wigton; Jean Wilkinson, London, E 18. 

The correct answers were : 

Basket chair. Boot-tree. Candlestick. Clock face. 
Ear-ring. Eyeglass. Fire-dog. Flower-pot. Hat- 
box. Sheep-pen. Toadstool. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and are awarded an extra 2s 6d. 

Early Civilisation in 
Scotland 

Excavations at Kildonan Fort on the 
moors overlooking Ugadale Bay in 
Kin tyre have revealed huts within a 
round fort of massive stones. 

Pottery proves that these huts were 
inhabited in the second century, while 
there is evidence that grain was milled. 
The discovery is an important one, for 
it shows that an agricultural community 
lived in this part of Argyllshire in Roman 
times, and that the district was not 
entirely barbarous. 
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THE FACE OF 
THE MOON 

Huge Lakes of Lava 

By the C N Astronomer 

Next week it should be possible to 
continue that exploration of the Moon 
which we began on September 3. On 
Monday and Tuesday evenings some of 
the more prominent lunar craters and 
mountain ranges will throw shadows long 
enough to be easily seen through glasses. 

It is near the line known as the 
terminator, which divides night from day 
on the Moon, that most detail is likely 
to be seen and not round the bright 
curved edge known as the Moon's limb. 

A very interesting crescent will be 
presented on Tuesday evening, when the 
Moon will be about four days old . The 
Mare Crisium, one of the most distinctive 
features visible to the naked eye, will 
then be seen to advantage. This large 
depression of oval appearance and 
darkish tint stands out well through the 
glasses, its rugged edge lined with cliffs 
which rise to 11,000 feet at the Agarum 
Promontory, and mountains which reach 
to 15,600 feet encircling it. 

The surface of the Mare Crisium is very 
different from that of the broken-up 



The Moon when about four days old, showing 
details that can be seen with field-glasses or 
binoculars 


regions surrounding it, and through a big 
telescope gives the impression of having 
been smoothed over and partially levelled 
by the action of water, thus conveying 
the idea of a sea-bed. On the other hand, 
it might at one time have been a vast 
lake of lava ; a few small craters now 
dot the greyish plain, which is crossed by 
some low ridges. 

Measuring 281 miles from north to 
south, 355 miles across, and 66,000 
square miles in area, the Mare Crisium 
would easily hold England and Wales. 

A prominent object near the edge of 
the Moon late on Tuesday evening will be 
the very distinctive crater Atlas, which 
will be found almost midway between the 
Mare Crisium and the northern cusp of 
the crescent. Atlas is 55 miles across 
and surrounded by terraced walls rising 
to 11,000 feet. The Mare Foecunditatis, 
or Sea of Fecundity, can be seen with the 
naked eye as a broad, greyish indenta¬ 
tion to the south of the Mare Crisium. 

A Ring of Lofty Mountains 

The lofty illuminated heights of the 
lunar Pyrenees may be seen near the 
terminator line late on Tuesday evening, 
but probably better on Wednesday. 
They stretch away to the south-east of 
the Sea of Fecundity for about 200 miles 
and rise to heights of 12,000 feet. 

Near the southern end of this sea lies 
the grand region of Petavius, where the 
mountains attain heights of 11,000 feet 
and extend in a ring round a plain nearly 
100 miles across and with a mountainous 
centre. This region is likely to be best 
seen on the Monday evening when near 
the terminator line of long shadows. 

Farther south the fine crater Fabricius 
rises between two lesser ones, Metius and 
Janssen, the three forming a line which 
should be near the terminator on Tues¬ 
day evening. To the right and close to 
the Moon's south-west limb is a greyish 
streak upwards of 200 miles long. This 
is the eastern belt of the Mare Australe, 
but how far it extends to the other side 
of the Moon will apparently never be 
known. G. F. M. 


Like Lightning 

South Kensington’s 
Cyclotron 

An electric machine which could 
mimic lightning in a small way has 
been lent to the Science Museum at 
South Kensington. 

It is the cyclotron, invented by 
Professor E. O. Lawrence of California, 
not for producing lightning flashes, but 
for firing particles of atoms at whole 
atoms with enough force to split them. 
For this purpose the particles have to be 
speeded up to many thousand miles a 
second, and that is what the cyclotron 
does. But at its best it is a long way 
behind the natural powers which direct a 
flash of lightning. 

It has been calculated that when 
a lightning flash leaps from a thunder¬ 
cloud 10,000 million electric volts give 
wings to the discharge. The cyclotron at 
South Kensington musters little more 
than a million, though Professor 
Lawrence has made other models which 
rise to 16 million volt power. 

With these as electric artillery the bom¬ 
bardment of the atom proceeds apace, 
with more and more interesting results. 

It is a device which is more easily 
examined than described, but the general 
principle is that of sending the particles, 
which are like electric bullets, to and fro 
between the two halves of a big electro 
magnet. Each half gives the particle a 
kick on receiving it, and sends it back 
with a higher velocity. 

The Cavendish laboratory at Cam¬ 
bridge, which began with a modest 
apparatus designed by Drs Cockcroft 
and Walton (also to be seen at South 
Kensington, and capable of rising to 
half a million volts), has now installed a 
cyclotron. Its example is being followed 
by other high-voltage laboratories in 
this country, and new facts about the 
atom are expected from them. 

School Broadcasts 

The new term of School Broadcasts 
begins next Monday, and while many old 
favourites will be heard the programme 
is to include several new features. * 

The launching of the Queen Elizabeth 
will serve to remind Commander A. B. 
Campbell, in his Topical Talk on Friday, 
of some tales of ocean travel. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 How the Soil is Formed : .by 
B. A. Keen. 2.30 Rhythm, Singing a 
Scale : by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 

11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 .Our Parish—The House cn 
the Moor 2.30 Book Talk by S. P. B. Mais: 
oh Samuel Butler’s Erewliom 3.0 Johann 
Sebastian Bach—General Characteristics : 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Story of the Nile : 
by Jean Grant. 2.30 The Discovery of 
Blood Circulation : by H. Munro Fox. 
Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography Pro¬ 
logue—Robinson Crusoe and His Island. 
2.5 The Journey to the South: by Eric Parker. 
2.30 Domesday Book: by Wray Hunt, 
Friday, 2.5 In Cairo : by K. H. Huggins. 

2.45 A Dialogue Story—The Clever Hunts¬ 
man : by Howard Pyle. 3.10 Topical 
Talk: by A. B. Campbell. 3.35 A Talk 
for Sixth Forms on America. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o As National. 11.45 As 
National. 2.5 Round the Village—The 
Stationmaster: by John R. Allan. 2.30 
As National. 3.0 As National, 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Balloons : by Anne II. McAllister. 
2.30 Biology—When We Were Very Young : 
by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Music—Fast and Slow : by Herbert Wise¬ 
man. 2.40 Wild Fruits: by R. J. D. 
Graham. 3.5 Scottish History—St Columba; 
by D. H. Evans. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography— 
On an Australian Sheep Station: by 
L. J. Gurry. 2.45 As National. 



There’s nothing like Boarnville Cocoa at 
supper-time to make you grow and give 
you all the energy you need for work and 
play. And it’s a grand drink too, with a 
rich chocolaty flavour you’ll love. Mother 
will be only too glad to give it to you 
every night — she knows that a cup of 
cocoa is a cup of food. 



You get Gift Coupons with 
Bournville Cocoa . Write for 
the free gift list . 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Last Camp 

Joy cried, " Brute ! ” But Mr Dutton 
only shrugged. “ Save your breath, 
Roy, and let's be moving.” 

' “ How can we move ? ” asked Roy in 
despair. 

“ Guess we can manage,” Pete told 
him. “ Help me to get the ropes on the boat.” 

They fastened two ropes to the boat 
while Pete cut a couple of rollers out of the 
broken oar blade. Pete then drove an 
iron peg into a cleft at the top of the rock 
and rove the ropes around this. 

“ We got to get her into that little eddy 
down under the end of the rock,” he 
explained. “ The ropes will keep her from 
slipping sideways while we work her down. 
When she’s afloat I reckon to have three of 
us at the oars, and I’ll steer. Head her 
well out into the stream and she'll go.” 

Pete seemed quite confident, but Roy 
had deep doubts about the possibility 
of pushing the heavy boat over the rock, 
which sloped at a steep angle to the water 
and was worn smooth by centuries of flood. 
If she skidded sideways into the rapid even 
the ropes could not save her. 

Actually the task was not as bad as 
Roy had anticipated. The river was falling 
fast. It had gone down at least a foot 
.since the wreck, and this gave more space 
for handling the boat. Mr Dutton handled 
the ropes while the other three pushed the 
boat along the face of the rock. In less than 
half an hour they had her in the eddy. 
Then came the loading, and that took time. 
It Avas past three before all was ready. 

The eddy was almost at the end of the 
rapid, but not quite, and the danger was 
tha,t if they did not get right out into the 
stream at the first effort she would be 
smashed against the right-hand cliff. 

“ Now ! ” Pete shouted. The three dipped 
their oars and pulled with all their might. 
The boat drove out, then the fierce stream 
caught her and whirled her round. The blade 
of Roy’s oar actually struck the cliff, but, 
pulling with all his force, he managed to 
keep her off. She shot out into the rapid 
and was safe. 

“ Good work ! ” said Mr Dutton, as the 
boat drove into smooth Avater. 

“ Good so far,” agreed Mark; “but what 
happens now, sir ? Quent has beaten us to 
the Cliff Palace, and we certainly can’t 
climb up to it so long as he is inside.” 

‘‘ Don’t worry,” Pete cut in. “ We’ll 
fix them fellows. If we can’t do nothing 
else we can take their boat and leave 'em 
stranded like they did us.” ‘ ‘ . 

That’s an idea,” Mr Dutton agreed. 

“They won’t be expecting us,” put in 
Roy, and Pete laughed. 

. “ That’s right, Roy.. We'll surely give 
them a nasty surprise.” • - . 

Barring a couple of short rapids they 
had no bad water for the rest of the day, 
and, just as the sun was setting, Pete pointed. 

** There’s the rock bridge, boss.” 

They all saw it—a huge arch of rock 
nearly 200 feet high, spanning a canyon 
that came in from the west. 

“ Get in close to the western bank,” Mr 
Dutton ordered. “ We don’t want them 
to see, us.” They pushed in and hid their 
boat in a small inlet among the rocks. 
They got out, and Pete was anxious to go 
ahead at once, but Mr Dutton decided to 
wait until dark before spying out the land. 

“ The moon is nearly - full,” he said, 
“ and there will be plenty of Tight. We’ll 
have supper first.” 

. . Roy was so excited he could hardly 
eat, but the rest made a good meal; then, 
taking rope and torches and wearing 
rubber-soled shoes, they moved quietly 
across the rocks to the mouth of the side 
canyon. A small stream came down it 
and in the mouth the launch was tied. 
There was no one aboard, and Pete was 
all for shifting her, but Mr Dutton refused 
for fear of making a noise. He pointed 
up the opposite cliff to a faint glow of light. 

“They are all in the Cliff House,” he 
said. He turned to Pete. “ Can't we climb 
up and surprise them ? ” 

“ Not a hope, boss,” Pete answered 
curtly. “ Even if there wasn’t no one there 
to drop rocks on us I wouldn't try that 
climb in the dark for all you could offer me. 
Only thing is to take their boat away and 
starve 'em out.” 

. “ I don’t want that. It would hang us up 
for days, and, bad as they are, I dislike the 
idea of starving them.” 

Pete shrugged. 

“ What about that back passage, Pete,” 
suggested Roy, “ the one you>scaped by?” 

“ How do you reckon to get there ? ” 
Pete asked shortly. 


A Short Serial 
By Christopher Beck 

“ I’ll tell you. We climb up this side. 
It’s not so steep as the other. Then we 
cross the rock bridge.” 

“ You’re crazy,” was all Pete said, but 
Mr Dutton thought well of the plan. 

“ I’m pretty sure we can climb to the 
bridge,” he said. “ The task will be to 
cross it. There are no hand-rails.” 

“ Mark and I have pretty good heads,” 
Roy said. " And I know Pete has. What 
about* you, sir ? ” 

“ My head is better than my hands,” 
was the reply. 

Pete shrugged. “ You’re all plumb crazy,” 
he said, “ but I’ll try anything once.” 

The moon was up but the gorge was deep 
in shadow. Mark, who had done more rock 
climbing than the others, led the way. 
It was not what mountaineers Avould have 
called hard climbing, but it Avas very steep, 
and the darkness made it harder. Plalfway 
up they came to a really dangerous place 
where they were forced to climb a narrow 
cleft called a chimney. It was about ten 
feet high and quite straight up and down. 
The only way to do it was to get your back 
against one side and your legs against the 
other and work up bit by bit. Mark did it, 
carrying the rope. He pulled up Roy, the tw*o 
dragged Pete up, and the three between 
them lifted Mr Dutton. 

The rest was easy, and presently alt four 
stood on the broad ledge from which the 
rock bridge curved across to the other 
side of the cleft. The surface was polished 
smooth by w r ind and rain, and in the centre 
the arch was barely a yard wide. 

Roy’s heart thumped. He almost washed 
he had not suggested the idea of crossing 
it. Mark spoke quietly, “ No use looking 
at it. Tie yourselves on to the rope and 
let’s get along. I’ll go first.” 

CHAPTER 3 
When Thieves Fall Out 

HTiiat middle part was bad. They Avere 
* forced to crawl on hands and knees, 
which meant that they had to look down 
into the awful depth beneath. At the top 
of the arch Roy stopped. His head was 
spinning, big drops of cold perspiration 
ran down his face. 


Mark spoke. “ It’s better here. Come 
on, old man.” His calm voice helped. Roy 
made a desperate effort and crossed the 
centre. The arch widened. Mr Dutton 
came on slowTy but surely. Another few 
minutes and they were all across. Pete 
drew a long breath. “ I ain’t going back 
that way! ” he said firmly. 

“ We’re going back through the cave,” 
Mr Dutton told him. “ Can you find the 
passage ? ” 

“ I can find that all right, but what do 
you reckon to do when you get inside ? Ole 
Bronson's a tiger, and Ouent ain’t no 
woolly lamb.” 

“ I’m hoping to catch them asleep and 
tie them up before they can do harm,” 
Mr Dutton answered. 

All right,” said Pete. “ Let’s hope.” 

He led the way across the rocky cliff-top. 
It was a quarter of a mile to the entrance, 
but the moonlight was strong and Pete found 
it without trouble. The tunnel was high 
enough to walk upright and the floor was 
level. Pete led the way with a torch, and 
in their rubber-soled shoes the four moved 
without making a sound. At last Pete 
stopped and switched off his light. 

“ We’re ’most there,” he wiiispered. 
“ It's a mighty big place, and all divided 
up with walls. I reckon theyil be in the 
front, for I can't see no light. If you’ll stay 
right here I’ll spy around.” 

Minutes dragged by. To Roy each seemed 
like an hour. He was nervous about Pete, 
of whom lie had become very fond. He 
remembered the crag-like face of Ole 
Bronson and his huge muscles. That man 
alone wmild be a match for three like Pete. 

The silence was broken by a crash and 
a scream echoed through the blackness. 

Roy sprang up. “ It's Pete. We must 
help ! ” lie exclaimed. 

Mark grabbed his brother. “ Steady, old 
son. That wasn’t Pete's voice.” 

Mr Dutton switched on his torch, but 
Ihe bright beam showed nothing but the 
floor of a cave and a Avail of masonry 
opposite. From beyond this wall came the 
c rash of a pistol shot, another yell, then the 
sound of a struggle. Roy was mad to go, 
but Mr Dutton told him sternly to wait. 
Next minute Pete came swiftly through an 
opening in the Avail and Roy dreAv a long 
breath of relief. “ What’s happened ? ” he 
questioned eagerly. 


A Spill For the Jackos 


A lthough the summer Avas nearly 
over, Monkeyville Avas having a 
short heat-AvaA’e. 

Father Jacko found it too stuffy 
indoors to settle off for his afternoon 
nap. “ I’ll try if it’s any cooler in the 
hammock under the apple trees,” he 
grunted. And out he-strode. 

But he couldn’t feel a breath of air 
lying there either. 


“ Shut up ! You’ll Avake Pater,” 
grOAvIed Jacko. “ If you don't buzz off 
I’ll throw r one at your head,” he added. 

“ Try it then,” teased Chimp. “ You 
can’t aim straight enough.” 

That did it! Jacko grabbed an 
apple and flung it. 

Chimp promptly ducked, but soon 
bobbed his head up again. Jacko aimed 
a second one Avith full force—and missed! 



“ I know. Dad ! ” cried Jacko. “ I’ll 
climb into the tree and fan you with a 
*neAA r spaper.” 

He scrambled on to a long branch 
and sat AA'aving the Monkey vilie Times, 
Avhich Mr Jacko found so soothing that 
he fell into a doze. 

Soon loud snores told Jacko that his 
father A\-as asleep, so lie gaA T e up fanning 
and stared at some fruit abo\-e his head. 
“ Coo I ” he chuckled. “ What price a 
tasty apple after all this \york ! ” 

He A\ r as busily munching his third 
when Chimp popped his head up over the 
garden Avail. 

“ Hi, you ! ” he shouted. “ Hop off 
that perch and bring me a fat red apple.” 


” Whoops ! ” In his excitement he over¬ 
balanced, A\ T obbled about, and fell plump 
into the hammock ! 

The snores stopped abruptly as Mr 
Jacko sat up Avith a start. 

” Sakes alive ! ” he exploded. “ Is— 
is it an earthquake ? ” 

The earth Avasn’t quaking, but the 
hammock was, and the next moment the 
tAvo of them had toppled out and Avere 
spraA\Ting on the grass. 

Luckily it Avas soft and neither Avas 
hurt — only Father Jacko's dignity, 
Avhich suffered very badly. He Avas more 
furious still Avhen Chimp peeped over 
the wall, and both the boys went into 
peals of laughter. 


“ I don't rightly knoAV,” Pete ansAvcred. 

I reckon Ole's gone crazy. Jest as I got 
to the doorw'ay into the front cave I seed 
him catch hold of Jake by the throat and 
throAv him dowrn. Then Quent came out with 
a gun. I Avas scared he’d see me, so I went 
back. I heard him shoot.” 

“He must have shot Bronson,” Mr 
Dutton said swiftly. “ But he hasn’t 
killed him. Listen! They are fighting. 
Come, all of you,” 

They ran fonvard. They passed through 
a gap in the wall into a second ca\ r c. Roy 
Avas dimly conscious that it Avas full of 
relics of its old inhabitants, but his eyes 
Avere fixed on light which came through 
another doonvay in front. They reached 
it, all together, and pulled up short. 

The light came from a A\-ood fire burning 
in the middle of the great caA-e room and 
showed two men struggling desperately 
together. One Avas the huge Ole Bronson, 
the other Ashley Ouent. A third man, Jake, 
lay beyond'them, very still. Ole had his 
arms round Quent and Avas crushing him 
like a grizzly bear. His face Avas terrible. 

Roy sprang forward, but before he could 
reach the ,fighting men young Gordon 
Quent came flying out from the shadows. 
He had a liea\ r y club in his right hand. 
Before Mark or the others could do anything 
the club fell with a thud on Ole's head, and 
doAvn he went on top of Ashley Quent. 

Gordon heard steps behind him and 
Avliirled to face Roy. He stared as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

“ You ! ” he said thickly,, and up went 
his club again. He was not quick enough. 
Roy ducked, caught him round the legs, 
and floored him. 

Ashley Quent A\ r as dazed by his fall, and 
before he Avell kneAV Avhat had happened lie 
Avas tied up. Ole Avas insensible, and the 
others found that he had a bullet through 
his thigli and was bleeding badly. Mr 
Dutton, Avho kneAV something of surgery, 
put on a tourniquet and so stopped the 
bleeding, then dressed the Avound. Pete 
meantime attended to Jake. He had an 
ugly scalp Avound and Avas insensible. Roy 
let Gordon scramble up. 

“ What's the matter ? ” Roy demanded. 
“ HaA'c you all gone crazy ? ” 

Gordon scoAvled as he looked round but, 
realising he was helpless, decided to speak. 

“ It's the gold,” he said sullenly. 

“ Gold ? ” repeated Roy, amazed. 

“ Don't pretend you don’t know,” 
Gordon snapped. 

“ We neA’er heard of it. Mr Dutton is 
after the relics left by the Cave Dwellers.” 

Gordon’s face expressed his astonish¬ 
ment. “ And you nev-er heard of the 
plunder from Snowslide ? ” 

“ Never,” Mr Dutton answered. 

Gordon pointed to four buckskin bags 
lying in a corner. “ There it is. That’s the 
gold Crawton’s gang-stole from the bank at 
Snow-slide, I told Dad it was crazy to let 
Bronson in on it, but he wouldn’t listen. 
But I Avas right. Bronson waited till Ave 
were asleep and started to clear out with 
the gold, but Jake must ha\-e heard him. 
The rest you'\ 7 e seen for yourselves.” 

Mr Dutton came forward. “ This explains 
a lot,” he said. He turned to Ashley Quent. 
“ That gold goes back to the bank,” he 
said sternly. “ And you and your party will 
go on dowm river in our boat. Your launch 
I am going to keep here until I have 
finished exploring the cave.” He paused, 
then Avent on : “ You’re getting off cheaply, 
Quent. If I chose to prosecute you’d go 
to prison. The laAV does not look kindly 
on men Avho handle stolen goods. And 
that business of the landslide would 
probably mean a life sentence. But I don't 
want to be bothered with you, and I’m sorry 
for your son, so if you accept my terms I 
shall lay no information.” 

Quent bit his lip savagely. Roy thought 
he looked like a trapped Avolf. 

“ All right,” he snarled. “ I accept.” 

“ You are Avise,” said Mr Dutton curtly. 

But you will remain tied till tomornnv. I 
don't trust you.” He turned to the others. 

“ I think a few hours’ sleep is w'hat Ave most 
need. Tomorrow we Avill see these people 
off the premises. Once they are started we 
knoAV thay cannot come back. Then we 
Avill thoroughly explore this wonderful 
place, and—afterwards—well, I don’t think 
you Avill haA T c any cause of complaint.” 

Mr Dutton Avas right. Neither the two 
Ansons nor Pete Parley had any reason to 
complain, for, besides the thousand dollars 
each Avhich he had promised, they shared the 
reward money gh r en by the bank at Snow r slide. 

Pete decided to throw in with the 
Ansons. He took up a homestead of one 
hundred and eighty acres next to them, and, 
by latest accounts, the Avhole of this land is 
irrigated and producing fine crops. 

THE END 
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FO£ FLAM I N <3 TH IRST, , 
said Stoker chute — 
in Rowntree'svou can 

TASTE THE F^UIt! 


Rowntree’ 


if 


Gun» s 


{.Pas 


tiHes 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

which is entirely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions 
for its maintenance. There are 
now ioo cots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to The Secretary, 

The Infants Hospital, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, SAV.i. 


AGENTS WANTED. p m r a i s va c te a c r h d r s is - 

Most fascinating and profitable agency known. 
World-famed “Orient" Sample Bool? carriage 
paid. Exquisite Calendars, Animal Studies, 
Greeting Cards and Novelties. HIGHEST 
COMMISSION AND PRIZES. — Dept. 339, 
HAMILTON’S,ORIENT WORKS, BLACKBURN. 

TURKS ISLE PKT. POST FREE 

This wonderful packet of 35 different stamps includes 
a beautiful unused black Caicos Island stamp. Fine sets 
of Carada, Australia (including Jubilee & K.G.), Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Swiss, Italian (Mussolini), unused Ukraine 
(Trident), Azerbaijan (Mint), old U.S.A, and Map 
stamp Mclgium, Hungary, India and obsolete issues. 
Finally, to the first 500 applicants we include a large 
new K.G. VI Ceylon, au unused Duke of Windsor stamp 
and a magnificent set of 5 different Danzig. Just send 
2d. postage (abroad 3d.), and request approval sheets. 

LISBURN &TOWNSEND Ltd. tCN), Liverpool3. 


800 


Sickly Stepney 
Children 

from very poor homes are being given a 
fortnight at a Convalescent Home this 
year. Cost,.30/- each. Please send a 
generous contribution to 
The Rev. Fercy Iueson, Superintendent, 
EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney,E.l 


1 YOU WHO KNOW THE CN ... 1 

1 ... need not be told that it is a paper which deals | 

| with all the news that really matters . , . that the • = 

!§ sensational and the sordid have no place in its pages ... §j 

s that the boy or girl, or the man or woman, who reads the = 

1 C N regularly stands out above the crowd as well-informed § 

I concerning the affairs of the world today. § 

i l/'NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce the e 

E paper to a good friend? Please pass this copy on §= 

E when you have finished with it and show your friend the || 

H Order Form below, which should be filled in and handed 1 

E to a newsagent. |j 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at an/ address in = 

= the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The = 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 

^iiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiini]iiimii(iifi!iiiitmniiii]iiitiimi!imiiiiiiiiimiHiiiii!iii^ 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Are imitated but 
never equalled. 



Complete with book of rules and a resume of 
John Bunyan's great work 


Every card in “ Progress ” is different, 
and is most beautifully printed in full 
colours. The full pack of 52 cards 
forms a complete picture story of 
that noble and entrancing book “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Two. three or 
more players can take part. 


“ Progress ” is simple, has several 
most interesting variations which are 
explained fully in the rules, and is 
in every sense a real family game, 
instructive, elevating and yet im¬ 
mensely fascinating. It has all the 
drama and thrills of the book on 
which it is founded. 





BELISHA 


This splendid card game is packed tight 
with fun and thrills. And much more 
than that, it really points the w T ay to 
road safety—illustrates the dangers of the 
road and how to avoid accidents. 

“ Belisha ” takes you on a wonderfully 
interesting tour of England and Scotland, 
and the cards show many of their most 
lovely beauty spots. Whether you are 
old or young, you will enjoy a game of 
“ Belisha.” It's the ideal family game, 
and is played on the w T ell-know T n lines of 
rummy. Yet “Belisha” is entirely different 
from any other card 
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Every Thursday 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Goose Buyer 

J drove a splendid Hock of geese, 
And met with Farmer A; 
Said Farmer A, “ How much 
apiece 

For this lot did you pay ? ” 

Said B, “ I paid for all I drive 
Just six pounds and a crown. 

And I am selling all but five 
At the next market town. 

If fifteen pence a head I charge 
Beyond the price I paid, 

I shall secure a sum as large 
As he who sold all made.” 

Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 
"pHK herald moth prepares to 
hibernate until March. 
The colour of the upper wings 
is brown-grey slightly pow¬ 
dered with rust-red. In the 
middle of the wing is a streak 
of bright rust-red. The lower 
wings and the body are grey¬ 
ish-brown. This moth gets 
its name because it appears 
in autumn and is supposed to 
be the herald of the com¬ 
ing winter. 


lei on Parle Frangais 



le pecheur Le saumon Le ruisseau 

angler salmon stream 
Dinah dit que la peche est un 
sport stupide. Elle se moque du 
pecheur patient qui peche le sau- 
mou dans un ruisseau caillouteux- 
Dinah says fishing is a silly game . 
She laughs at the patient angler 
fishing for salmon in a pebbly stream ♦ 

Written in a Book 
Jf thou art borrowed by a friend 
Right welcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend,. 
But to return to me. 

Not that departed knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, when doubly 
lent 

Return to me no more. 

Jumbled Football Teams 

guuFFLK round the letters 
of each of the following 
phrases so that they will spell 
the names of four well-known 
football teams. 

VOTE KRX HE LACES 

AL EARNS LES RAN BY 

Answer next week 

Backing the Movement 
Quoth a gnat when t September 
came round, 

“ One N s not safe 'while these swal¬ 
lows abound. 

So their autumn migration 
I hail with elation, 

And I hold that their instinct is 
sound! ” 


What Traffic Signs Are Needed Here ? 



JTvery girl and boy should know the various traffic signs and where 
to look for them. Study these pictures and see if you can identify 
the signs indicated by the various numbers. Make a list and compare 
it with the correct list given at the foot of column 2. 


How Willie Earned a Sixpence 

\Y ILLIE said thoughtfully, 
“ There arc a lot of 
things that I hear about but 
never see them.” 

“ I will give you a penny 
for every one you can name/' 
said his father. 

Here is Willie's list: 

A hair from a hammer’s 
head. 

A wink from the eye of a 
needle. 

A blanket from the bed of a 
stream. 

A tooth from the mouth of 
a river. 

A toe from the foot .of a 
mountain. 

A feather from the wing of 
an army. 

Is This Your County ? 




of our country, and of many 
other countries, and even con¬ 
tinents. But few of us know what 
a map ^of our county looks like. 
Do you know this one ? 

. A n steer next iveek 

Traffic Signs 

Please looh at the pictures at the top 
of this page before reading further . 
'J'hese' are the traffic signs shown 
in the pictures: 

1 School, 'l Pedestrian crossing. 
3 Narrow bridge. 4 Double bend. 
5 Major road.ahead. 6 Steep hill. 
7 Concealed drive. 8 Level crossing. 
9 Roundabout. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west, Jupiter in the 
I s o u t h, and 
> Saturn in the 
[ south-east. In 
j the morning 
| Saturn is in 
| the south, and 
] Mercury and 
j Mars are low in 
I the east. The 
picture shows the moon at six 
p.m. on Monday, September 26. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Sept. 25. Mrs Hemails born 1793 
28. Body of Columbus moved 

to Spain .... 1893 

27. William of Wykeham died 1404 

28. Blake defeated De Ruyter 

s - off the Thames . . 1652 

29. Lord Clive born . . . 1725 

30. Jacques Necker born . 1732 
Oct. 1. Dr John Blow, com¬ 
poser, died ... 1703 

On a Country Walk 

Jwo philosophers on a coun¬ 
try walk fell into a dispute 
as to the difference between a 
weasel and a stoat. One said 
they were weaselly distin-’ 
guished, while the other main¬ 
tained that they were stoatally 
different. But they could not 
agree which was which. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 


Flags 


Fish. Bream 
and Tench. 

Arch e r y. 

(l) 32 , 14 , 18 , 
and 12 three 
times. ( 2 ) 14 
twice and 18 
four times. (3) 

32 twice and 12 
three times. (4) 

12 twice, 14 
twice, and 48. (5) 12, 32, and 14 four 
times. 

Coins. Allow all four coins to fall 
into the palm of the hand. Work them 
into one pile and insert tip of second 
finger under the pile. 



Five-Minute Story 

Nibby’s Hut 

Tie Fenn children’s aunt, 
who kept a goat farm, 


T 


for a pet. 

Jimmy and Joan christened 
him Nibby, because he nib¬ 
bled everything within his 
reach ; and they decided that 
he must have a hut in the 
garden, though he could be 
tethered on the open common 
in the daytime. 

As their father was away the 
children got a neighbour to 
help them to house Nibby tem¬ 
porarily. Together they made 
a shelter by driving four bean 
poles in a corner of the garden 
and nailing stout sacking to 
them to make walls, while a 
piece of corrugated iron rest¬ 
ing on top made a good roof. 
They gave him some straw to 
lie on, and the children went 
to their beds that night feeling 
satisfied that Nibby would 
certainly be quite cosy and 
happy in liis. 

Nibby was quite cosy and 
happy. He showed how much 
he liked his bed by eating 
most of it at odd times during 
the night,' but when cocks 
began to crow and the first 
birds began to sing, he de¬ 
cided that he had been cosy 
long enough ; it was high 
time to explore his new sur- 
roundingvS. He had already 
been taken for a walk on the 
lovely common and he wanted 
to see more of it. 

So Nibby’s next nibbles 
were at one of the sacking 
walls, and when he had once 
got a hole big enough to look 
through it didn’t take him 
long to finish off that “ wall,” 
and step out with a glint in 
his eyes and a Hick of his 
little tail. 

He had made quite a good 
breakfast of various veget¬ 
ables in the garden by the 
time the milkman arrived. 

Through the gate Nibby 
could see the common, and as 
the milkman neared it on his 
way out Nibby, from behind 
a currant bush, saw his way 
out too ! Gathering his legs 
together for a charge, he 
darted after the man. 

But he was a little too 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the dues. A nsteer next'week 


Reading Across. X. To. cut wood. 
4. To perforin. 6 . A vast quantity. 

9. Bird’s nursery. 11. Spoken, not 
written. 13. Child’s name for Mother. 
15. Everlasting. 17. French for the. 

18. Additional. 20. A sufferer from 
leprosy. 22. A meadow. 23. Perfect. 

28. To permit. 27. To drill a hole. 

29. A beginner, 31. Defective. 32. 
Corpulent. 33. HalU 35. A kind of 
movable fence. 37, To set in or among. 
40. Accumulate. 41. Visible evidence of 
something having been. 42. Destructive 
rodent. 

Reading Down. 1. Humped animals, 
2. Above and touching. 3. An equal. 
4. Devoured. 5. Twenty hundred¬ 
weights. 6 . Masculine. 7. Chemical 
symbol for aluminium. 8 . Begins. 

10. One of a flight. 12. To reunite. 

14. A chopper. 18. A cereal. 17. The 
quarter to which the wind blows. 

19. A garment now worn only by 

Officers of Arms. 21. The peewit. 

24. To postpone. 25. A garret. 28. 
Quaint. 30. Royal Astronomical 
Society.* 31. This appears before the 
flower. 34. An age. 35. An exclama¬ 
tion of triumph. 36. Lieutenant.* 

38. Compass point.* 39. Famous motor¬ 
cycle race.* 


quick for, instead of opening 
the gate at once, the man 
paused to look at some 
flowers, and bang into the 
back of his legs went Nibby ! 

Jimmy and Joan, who had 
just got up, tore to a window 
at the sound of shouts, then 
out they rushed like the wind. 

. • “ Lucky I dumped all my 
milk,” laughed the milkman, 
as he picked himself up, his 
carrier, and what were left of 
the empty bottles. “ But I 
see you have suffered as well 
as 1 have,” and he nodded 
towards the garden. 

So Nibby got walls of cor¬ 
rugated iron propped round 
him the next night. 


GOOD NEWS TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE WISHED FOR 
WAY TO WHITEN TEETH 

Readers who are tired of trying new 
dentifrices claiming to make their teeth 
white overnight will be interested in the 
discovery of what actually does whiten 
teeth—surely and safely. 

A certain brand of magnesia will do this, 
and only one dentifrice contains it. ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ is what whitens the tooth 
enamel. The new type of toothpaste, 
called Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, contains 
75% ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ A few clays from 
the time you begin to use this on your 
teeth they will be distinctly whiter. You 
won't have to imagine the improvement. 
Your mirror will show it plainly. Your 
friends will notice it. 1 Milk of Magnesia ' 
causes a certain chemistry in the mouth, 
and the dullest teeth brighten and whiten 
under it. 

But that is not the main reason the 
dental profession is urging the use of this 
dentifrice. ‘Milk of Magnesia ’ is the most 
effective neutralizer of destructive mouth 
acids yet discovered. Tartar does not 
even form in the mouth that is kept 
alkaline by constant use of Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia. It keeps the gums hard, and 
the gumlinc safe from decay. And, as we 
have said, the teeth as white as if they had 
been “ bleached.” 

Don’t be misled by toothpastes just 
claiming to contain magnesia ; it is ‘ Aliik 
of Magnesia ’ that removes the stains and 
actually whitens the worst discoloured 
teeth. Tiic words * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
referred to by the writer of this article 
constitute the trade mark distinguish¬ 
ing Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia as 
originally prepared by The Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the 
dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips* 
Dental Magnesia. Price 6d., 10Id., 1/6 
the tube of all chemists and stores. 


A } I enquiries for advertising space in this 
'‘‘-L publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



Howdy on do! Do you knoiv me?—Vm Bertie, 
I'm us sweet and as nice as can be! 

Vm noted by all sorts 
For goodness of All sorts, 

For all sorts like Allsorts like me! 

BASSETTS 

ORIGINAL 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

IN CARTONS 2J 3° & 6_ I> also 3° Qcr. !b. loose. Of ell good Confectioner* 
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